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SERMONS. 
I. 

[December, 1880.] 
THE INCARNATION OF GOD, 



God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in times past 
to the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by 
a Son. — Heb. i. i. 



The truth of the Incarnation of God in Man is as worthy 
of belief as it is noble to conceive. In all Christian congre- 
gations there is a general agreement on this faith. In 
all high religions, pagan and otherwise, it has been 
taught at sundry times and in divers manners. Even 
among those religions which have ignored the conception 
of a self-conscious God, this belief, as in Buddhism, has 
existed in forms conditioned by the denial of a personal 
God. 

With this general agreement there is manifold difference. 
On the kind of this Incarnation, on its manner, on its 
degree, there is the greatest disagreement. But the main 
point remains untouched. God teaches Man concerning 
Himself by entering into the nature of Man, by becoming 
at one with men. 

It was this doctrine which, some time after the death of 
Jesus, the Christian Church embodied in the story of the 
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2 The Incarnation of God, 

miraculous Incarnation, and, based upon this miracle, 
(which confined the Incarnation of God to one person — to 
Jesus Christ) it has continued to the present day to influence 
all Christendom. But there were always those, around the 
borders of the Church, who thinking of God incarnate in 
Jesus, extended that thought, and conceived the view that 
God dwelt in all men, and that through this indwelling 
and its working in the soul, the human race advanced. 
This is the view of the Incarnation — in which the particular 
instance of Christ is generalized — which is now becoming 
prominent. It owes its prominence, though not its force, to 
the widespread denial of miracle. When miracle was 
attacked afresh, the miracle of the Incarnation, being the 
strangest of all, was sure to be the first objected to, and 
the battle is hot around it I hold that this battle is 
already decided, that no such miracle as the Incarnation 
ever took place. But we believe, and all the more strongly 
for our denial of the miracle, that God is incarnate in 
men in a manner which, to those who beheve in a God, 
is exactly the reverse of miraculous, because it is universal. 
The first law of the relation between God and Man — a law 
which is never violated, which has no exceptions — is that 
God dwells in everyone, and however evil the man may 
make himself, yet that God, incarnate in him, will subdue 
him at last into righteous union with Himself. 

This great truth has become, as I believe, less and less a 
power in the minds of men, and on their lives, because of 
the miracle connected with the special form of it held by 
the Churches, and because of its being hmited to Jesus 
alone. Unless it is made universal — true of all men, and 
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therefore plainly true of the man Christ Jesus — unless it is 
freed from the miracle which prevents it being made 
universal — it will — as the belief in miracle dies out — die out 
with that belief. And indeed, this is now beginning to be 
the condition of things. It is not only unbelief in a 
miraculous incarnation which we meet, it is also unbelief 
in any indwelling of God in man at all. The main 
truth suffers because its specialized form is discredited 
on account of the miracle. But when the miracle is 
frankly dismissed, the spiritual and universal truth will 
again challenge and secure the faith of men. Whatever its 
fate may be for a time, it will reappear with new power in 
its eyes. Humanity cannot get on without faith in God's 
incarnation in man. It is at the very root — it is the life- 
blood — of all religion. It has lived for centuries amongst 
us on the foundation of miracle. The time has come 
when it must abandon that foundation. But when that 
foundation is abandoned, the real, unshakable foundation 
will be seen, the foundation which Jesus laid — that all 
men are children of God, and that God is in all men 
because He is the Father of all 

The miracle, then, stands in the way of the truth 
now, as much as it helped the truth in times when miracle 
seemed so normal to men that no religion could be believed 
without it. And when we realize that it stands in the way 
of the truth, we begin to look into it, that we may see 
on what evidence it rests, on what grounds it can be 
supported. The more we look into it, the more it dissolves 
into thin air. The form of it which seemed so rounded 
and so firm, is the form of a ghost. 

B 2 



4 The Incarnation of God, 

The alleged evidence is contained in two of the Gospels, 
and if we allow the infallible inspiration of the books, it is 
enough. But we have no proof at all of such an infallibility. 
When we ask for proof we are referred to the assertions made 
in the Bible concerning itself. Those assertions are all of 
them capable of many interpretations, and naturally have 
no value as proof. And the whole argument is itself the 
most striking example that exists of an argument in a circle. 

We ask then, leaving infallible inspiration aside, what 
historical evidence we have in the books (examined as 
we examine any other history) of this stupendous miracle. 
We find that the story only exists in St. Matthew and in 
St. Luke. The other two Gospels take no notice of it 
whatever, — do not seem to be conscious that such a 
story existed. This, if the story were true, will seem 
incredible to historians, but it is the very thing we should 
expect if the story were a poem which had a late and 
localized origin, and was afterwards inserted into the manu- 
scripts of these Gospels. 

It is true that the stories are told with great simplicity, 
and this has been alleged as proof of their truth. But the 
same simplicity prevails in stories of the same type, 'belong- 
ing to the early, times of other religions. And the moment 
we make this comparison, we feel that in the stories of the 
birth of Jesus, we are in contact with poetry not with prose, 
with imaginative spiritual feeling and not with historical fact. 
They are beautiful as a symbolic poem is beautiful. They 
contain spiritual truth as a parable contains it. They are 
full of the feeling and the enthusiasm of the truth that they 
enshrine, but they are all the more unhistorical. This view 
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is confirmed as w^ continue to read the Gospels. When 
we get to the history of the ministry of Christ — to matter, 
that is, which was known to the writers — no one seems to be 
acquainted with the story of the Nativity. There is not a 
solitary allusion to it in the account of his missionary life. 
Neither his mother, his brethren, nor his disciples seem to 
know anything about it If they had they would never have 
thought of shutting him up as a madman. Indeed, had it 
been known and believed, it would have rung from end to 
end of Palestine. If then it were true, nothing was ever so 
carefully concealed. 

Confirmation of its unhistorical character becomes still 
greater when we read the Epistles, the writings which are 
nearer than the Gospels to the supposed event. In these we 
look in vain for any knowledge on the part of St. Paul, 
Peter, or James, on the part even of the writer of the 
Epistles given to St. John, of such a miraculous origin of 
Jesus. There is not a hint of it, not a shadow of a refer- 
ence to it, among these writings, and I cannot doubt that 
had St. Paul known or believed in it, he would have intro- 
duced it into his doctrinal argument. 

When these objections are made to the evidence, it is the 
habit among theologians to fall back on the theological 
necessity of this miracle. Certain assumed facts concerning 
the nature of Man, rendered this miracle we are told a 
necessity. But when we look into these facts, they also 
dissolve. There are only two which are of any importance. 
The first assumes that our Nature, derived from Adam, is 
naturally evil. Anyone naturally born is by nature sinful. 
If the race then was to make a new departure — and this 
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wa» ncccnnaty under the circumstances — if Jesus was to be 
without »in, he could not be " naturally engendered of the 
offnimng of Adam." And this argument, if we accept the 
doi.trine of an evil nature as radical in Man, is theologically 
of the greatest force. 

I3ut if we do not accept this doctrine of a nature 
radically and necessarily evil, then there is no theological 
necessity for the miracle. We hold, on the contrary, that 
our nature is by right good, that its radical foundation is 
the goodness of God, that evil, as such, is unnatural to it, 
not its rightful king, but its tyrannical usurper; that 
righteousness is its true end, and its certain destiny — that 
having come from (Jod, it will surely end in God. This 
view overthrows the necessity of the miracle. Men may 
become sinless who are naturally born. 

'I'hc appearance then of Jesus, who won his way to 
•inlessness, is then the appearance, not of a supernatural 
man, but of the true man, of man according to his true 
nature the revelation of what our real nature is, and of 
what it is destined to become — the actual realization of 
God's original conception of Man — the declaration of pure 
Humanity, the manifestation of the Incarnation of God 
in man m its spiritual perfection. This is no more a miracle 
than the flowering of a tree is a miracle. It is the last 
and crowning effort of that law of the being of Man in 
his relation to God which says that he is to grow into 
|>erfcct righteousness. Nor is it unique, as a miracle must 
be, but the representation of that which some men have 
attained to before they have died, and which every man 
shall become, when (k)d and man have worked out all 
the evil that has developed itself in man. 
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The second theological necessity is said to be that the 
truth that God could unite Himself to Man was so in- 
conceivable, so incredible, that only a miracle could induce, 
nay force men to believe in it. That is an argument which 
has made a great stir. But it is an assertion which has but 
little foundation in fact, and less in a true theology. The 
fact is that the conception is easy to man, and seems to 
naturally belong to him. There is scarcely any religion 
which has not put it forward in one form or another. All 
the pagan religions of any note conceived it Even among 
unlettered savages, wherever the notion of a God was clear, 
the notion of His taking part in Man's nature, the belief 
in some kind of an Incarnation, prevailed. It needed 
no miracle to convince men of it. Once put forward as 
Christ put it forward, it fell in easily with long-cherished 
ideas. 

And those ideas lay in the nature of Thought concerning 
God, if we believe that He is the Father of men. 
What could be more natural then than that He should 
reveal Himself in men — live and move in men — express 
His character and His will by living in men — take personality 
in a nature kindred to His, which He had made in His 
own image. So far from the conception being incredible, 
and needing a miracle to guarantee it, it leaped naturally to 
life in men's thoughts, nay, in their hearts, the moment God 
was felt to be their Father. Men could not help believing 
in it. And it is owing not to the denial of the miracle, 
but to its assertion, that it is not now naturally believed. It 
is the miracle which now throws back on the doctrine its own 
incredibility. To us, at least, who put aside the doctrine 
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of Human Nature held by the Churches, there is no theo- 
logical necessity for a supernatural Incarnation. On the 
contrary our highest faiths are concerned in the belief that 
Jesus was born like any one of us. 

The miracle, then, is not only without evidence, but there 
is no prior necessity, in Theology, for its existence. And the 
spirit of man, that in us which seeks and keeps relationship 
with God, no longer needs the miracle. It was created 
to confirm the truth of God's union with man. That 
truth is not only clear to us without the miracle, it is also 
made far more clear to us by the rejection of the miracle 
— more clear, and more comforting. It is more comfort- 
ing because it enables us to say that what is true of 
Jesus is also true of us. He was a Man like any one of 
us, and yet we feel that God was wholly at one with 
him. What was possible then for him is possible for 
us. He was bom as we are, yet he manifested spiritual 
perfection in his human nature. This spiritual perfection, 
therefore, which he had we may have also. It needs no 
miracle to make us, like Jesus, an incarnation of God. In 
his life, through the indwelling of God, he manifested God, 
and we infer that we also, men like him in nature, can and 
ought to become manifestations of God. At last, considering 
all these ideas, we generalize from them the statement 
— that God has been always abiding in men, that the Word 
is always being made flesh; that there has been from 
the beginning an unceasing incarnation, in different degrees 
and forms, of God in man ; that this incarnation is going 
on now, making a continual and progressive revelation, 
through man, of the character of God. It will never cease 
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as long as the human race endures. We are in contact 
then — when we think in this way of the Incarnation of God 
in Man — not with an isolated miracle, but with that 
which has always been — with a continuous series of 
sequences and results, not with a breaking of a series. 

Moreover, this cannot be true of one part of our nature 
— of the moral and spiritual* part — without also being true 
of the other parts — of the intellectual, imaginative, and emo- 
tional capacities of man. All the glory, beauty, power, love, 
and intelligence of humanity are due to God indwelling in 
us. It k by God incarnate in him that the poet writes, and 
the artist creates, and the lawgiver builds a policy, and 
the merchant links the nations together in mutual help. It 
is by Him in us that we do each our several work, and 
live out into action, through our work, whatever we have 
within us of noble and wise and true. What we do is, if 
we are true to our nature, the representation of some phase 
of the Infinite Being, and in the end we shall fulfil that 
phase. If we live, and move, and have our being in Him, 
God also lives, and moves, and has His being in us. By 
right, by nature, we and the Father are one. 

This is, nevertheless, only a part of the thought and its 
majesty. When we pursue it further we arrive at a still 
nobler conception. As in the kingdom of Nature, we 
see, in her great organic types of being, in the move- 
ments, changes, and order of the elements, those vast 
thoughts of God which have no necessary connexion with 
personality, so in the great types of man, in the various 
nations of the world as distinct in character as in work, in 
the great divisions of character, we see the will and 
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character and consciousness of God disclosed to us in 
large outline — we see, that is, God made personal to us. 
The paths on which His will moves are revealed to us. 
The forms which His love, righteousness, truth, and pity- 
take in action are set before us. Invisible, impersonal 
things are made visible and personal. God is incarnate there. 

But not only in this large way. According to the truth 
of which I speak, a distinct phase of God's character is 
set forth, to be wrought out into perfection, in every 
separate character. As in every form of the inorganic 
universe we see some noble variation of God's thought 
and beauty, so in each separate man something of the 
absolute is incarnated, some difference, some phase of love, 
or thought, or creative power. The whole of mankind is a 
vast representation of the Deity. It cannot be a represen- 
tation of all that is contained in His infinitude, but it is a 
representation of all of Him that we are able to grasp. It is 
a representation as yet disturbed, broken, stained, and im- 
perfect ; but this will not always be so. When we look at 
Jesus, who reached spiritual perfection, we say to ourselves, 
"As the Master is, so shall the servants be." What one 
man attained to all shall attain. 

And then, in the whole of accomplished mankind, so 
various, so almost infinite — in that living, thinking, working, 
and loving whole (in which every soul shall be different, 
and yet all shall be at one), will be the greatest and com- 
pletest Incarnation of God of which we can conceive. God 
will see and know His own image. That which he beheld 
spiritually embodied in Christ our brother, He will then see 
in all humanity. 
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This is a glorious faith, and it is now our divinest hope. 
It is to that fulfilment we look forward in the night of life. 
Beyond the suffering, the confusion, the sin and cruelty of the 
long battle of mankind with its own wrong, we see this great 
atonement, this undivided union of man with God ; and it 
ennobles suffering to think that so divine a close is being 
wrought out through its means. Our souls awaken at its 
call, and, being thus inspired, we labour to be worthy of 
our high vocation. And out of the labour rises personal 
joy, joy so clear and deep that our pain is forgotten. 

But beyond our own self lies the greatest comfort. For, 
worse than our own pain is the thought of the pain of the 
larger world of men. We look at it and are ready to give 
up the battle and our hope. But we turn to this faith, 
and in it we vanquish the despair of humanity. By it 
we behold sin conquered and finally extinguished. By 
it we know that the lost shall be redeemed. By it we 
see the forces of coming joy upstored in the depths of 
the misery of the world. By it our heart burns with the 
love of man, and beholds his final triumph over death. 
And as life goes on, this vision of the end grows clearer. 
More and more we sacrifice ourselves for it, more and 
more we live and labour for it. Deeper and deeper our 
love grows to God who makes it true, and to Humanity 
for whom it is true — that divine and inspired vision — 
the finished incarnation of God in man — the final embodi- 
ment of the thought, and love, and righteousness of God 
in the variety in unity of the human race. 



II. 

[December 2ist, 18S4.] 
THE STORY OF THE NATIVITY. 

"And she brought forth her firstborn son, and wrapped him in 
-swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger ; because there was no 
room for them in the inn. 

"And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in the field, 
Jceeping watch over their flock by night. 

** And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of 
the Lord shone round about them ; and they were sore afraid." — 
Luke ii. 7, 8, 9. 

** Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven" — these are words which are the expression 
of the spirit in the Church which built up out of the 
character of Jesus and of his life the story which we 
read with love and joy at this Christmas-time — the 
story which tells with such a divine passion of beauty that 
^ven the Greek loveliness pales before it, of the child and 
the mother in the cave of the rock, of the cluster of shep- 
herds at midnight on the ancient hills of Bethlehem, of the 
lieaven that opened to the eyes of the poor, of the revela- 
tion to the labourer of the celestial joy. Blessed be ye poor, 
for yours is the kingdom of heaven. 

I have often spoken of the criticism that justly belongs to 
the story, of how the story arose, and of its place in history ; 
and I need not now, since my path has long since been 
freed, enter into that part of the matter. What we seek 
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to-day are some of the facts hidden in its poetr)% These 
are historical. They are the ideas, actually felt and em« 
bodied in this tale, of a hundred congregations from Ephesus 
to Rome — the thoughts, the emotions which formed the 
temper of the early Christian Church, when, all those who 
had companied with Jesus having passed away, it began 
to realize in symbolic hymn and story the spiritual powers 
by which it lived. 

And the first of these ideas was that of the two great 
contrasted empires. 

There was one image which then over-rode the imagina- 
tion of the Roman world. It was the image of the 
great Caesar. In the remotest village of that vast empire, 
as in centres of power and intellect like Rome and 
Athens, Caesar seemed to hold in him all power, all wealth, 
all security of property, all intellect, because Caesar em- 
bodied Rome. The worship of the Emperor was but the 
form of this conviction. These were the powers which then 
made a king, these the roots of kingdom — force of arms, 
cunning of intellect ; settled safety, all-powerful wealth, 
material comfort. 

And the Christians, as Roman subjects, felt this over- 
shadowing imperialism, and later on its conceptions entered 
alike into their practice and their theology. When 
Christianity conquered Rome, Rome avenged herself by 
imperializing Christianity. One half of the orthodox 
theology is due to the imperial and legal ideas of Pagan 
Rome, and would have been repelled by Jesus with 
abhorrence. Yet, Christianity needed the great elements 
of Roman thought; and in this strange world we must 
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take the bad with the good, in order to secure the good. 
It is an order of things which almost proves that evil is only 
temporary. When a nation swallows a great mass of ideas — 
as the Christian Church swallowed the political conceptions 
of Rome — its body is like the physical body, and in the 
end rejects that which does not nourish it, and retains that 
which it can assimilate. And this is likewise true in the 
great intellectual, scientific, and religious movements of the 
world. 

But the mischief which Christianity suffered from Roman 
Imperialism and its conceptions had not been wrought when 
this story of the Nativity took its rise. The Christians also 
had a King — an Emperor whom they set over against 
the Roman Emperor ; and it was a bold conception to arise 
in the hearts of a few unlettered men. But when they came 
to picture his early life, how was it done ? What did they 
set over in contrast with Caesar throned in his golden 
palace on the Palatine? Did the image they pictured 
imitate that which lay before their eyes? Or, was it 
original ? 

At least it had that merit. It was not Caesarism, and it 
was original. They cradled the child king, not in the 
imperial purple, but in a manger by the roadside ; not in 
a palace, but in the hollow of a rock. There was not room 
for his mother in the village inn. Their King was home- 
less ; and the ass and the ox looked upon his birth. His 
mother was poor, and her husband was a working man. 
Only purity and love, and sweet pity, and truth were in 
the hearts of those who heard his first cry. The sin, and 
jealousy, and cruelty, and lies, and pride which haunted the 
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court of C'aesar were not in the place where Jesus lay. He 
was not born in the Eternal City, but in a country hamlet. 
And the courtiers who pressed around his lonely bed, where 
he lay hid from human eyes — stealing in gentle silence of 
night into the world — were three Eastern sages unknown to 
Rome, who came out of the desert and returned to it ; and 
side by side with them, not the famous, and the rich, 
and the well-born, but the unknown and poor, the peasant 
shepherds that came from the hills of Bethlehem, to lay at 
his feet their simple worship and their love. This was the 
Christian King; this the image they placed side by side 
with Csesar ; this, that which they called on men over the 
whole wo^rld to love and worship, instead of the great 
emperor. 

It was original, and it was as spiritual as it was original. 
Who can tell what that thought was to the whole world ? It 
was supported, nay, it had grown out of the Hfe of Jesus. He 
was poor, yet h^ was blessed. He had the labour and the 
pain of poverty, often its homelessness, yet he was blessed. 
It was in truth another sort of blessedness than that of 
Caesar and his fortunes : nothing material, nothing outward, 
nothing splendid. There are many who would call it 
wretchedness. It was inward spiritual blessedness ; holiness 
that had the joy of growing holier ; communion with the 
quick-impelling, boundless life of God ; it was man's faint 
life driven into swiftness and power by the life of God 
within him, as a ship long locked in calm is sent forward 
over the ruffling ocean by a surging wind; it was soft 
pity making delicate all Being ; it was the possession 
of truths within, and their certainty ; — ^truths that like 
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guests made their abode in the lodgings of the soul, glorious 
eyed, divinely fair companions, in whose presence Peace 
became power, and Joy was bom from the womb of sorrow 
— at whose touch Love arose, and, like a mountain river, ran 
through every spiritual, moral, intellectual, and imaginative 
organ of human nature, till it spoke in every action, thrilled 
through every speech, animated every gesture, and made 
the whole life of each man as powerful to save and bless 
others as the life was blessed itself within. This was the 
Christian's blessedness, this was his spiritual kinghood ; and 
the slave who sickened in the cruel mines, or bore the 
lash of her Roman mistress, and the starving outcast on 
the quays of Antioch, and the wild shepherd on the 
hills, and the wanderer who had lost all the joys of earth, 
and the sinful outcast, and the workman who scarce could 
live in the dens of Rome, believed — arid when they 
believed, rejoiced with joy unspeakable and full of glor)\ 
What was the Csesar to them ? They had another King — 
God Almighty. What was homelessness to them ? They 
had a city not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 
What was pain to them ? Their light affliction that was but 
for a moment wrought for them a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory. What was poverty to them ? They 
had the unsearchable riches of the same love that Jesus 
possessed ; their peace the world could not give, and could 
not take away. 

This was a revelation which reversed the existing Roman 
world, from top to bottom, and all the conceptions that 
belonged to its decaying society; and whenever anything 
like it is preached it upturns the world, the flesh, and the 
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devil. It still lives in power, it still conquers the 
hearts of men, and it will finally overthrow in Europe all 
that is accursed in society. It is the charter of all true 
freedom — the great conception which lifts the life of 
Humanity out of its pain into noble joy — out of its despair 
into impassioned labour. Its King was placed over 
against the Caesar — its kingdom over against the kingdom 
of wealth, and force, and fraud. Nor did it mince matters 
any more then than now. This, it said, is the true King, 
the true Kingdom ; the others are lies, and will meet the 
the fate of lies. 

This was its spiritual aspect. It was a conception that 
made all men free of the world. But it was just as audacious 
as it was spiritual. It was bold enough to be a challenge to 
the most prominent idea of the Roman world. It was 
meeting that idea with the direct opposite ; and whether we 
be Christians or not, the conception claims and deserves our 
admiration for its moral courage. Nor was it only courage 
that marked the conception, but intellect — that natural un- 
self-conscious intellect which knows its age and the wants 
of its age, and looks ahead to grasp even in the present that 
which will tell hereafter on the world — the intellect of genius, 
not the intellect of talent ; the intellect that sees beneath 
the surface of things. Cultured folk in Rome, in 
Athens, in Antioch, in Alexandria, folk who, from their 
literary and philosophic heights, thought all the intelligence 
of the world was theirs, who labelled the world into classes, 
and separated themselves from the lower types of thought and 
feeling — these did not realize that the heart of mankind and 
its brain were sick of them ; that all their knowledge was 
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the knowledge of decay, the decay of the society in which 
they lived — that the new world, the science, the art, the 
governing thoughts of the future society, were in the con- 
ceptions lived and taught by the travelling preachers of a 
religion whose tenets were not to be held, they said, by any 
sane man. The real intellectual and imaginative forces of 
the world were hidden in the thin Christian stratum of 
society, whose chief work was among the poor and un- 
educated. 

It is a strange world in which we live. Those who at the 
present day seem most wise, most educated, most cultured 
among the upper classes of society may be the very persons 
who represent the class which, at the time of Christ, knew 
nothing whatever except that state of decay of which they 
formed a part — decay of thinking, of art and of philosophy. 
I should not be surprised if fifty years hence men find out 
that the ideas and conceptions that are now running to and 
fro among the so-called uneducated classes, are in reality the 
leading thoughts that will recreate the intellect, the spirit, 
the art, and the emotions of mankind, when the world has 
stripped off* its worn-out skin like the serpent in the spring. 

Moreover, this new conception was distinguished not only 
by moral courage and intellectual force, but by the new idea 
of beauty which it gave to the world. It did not mean to be 
beautiful ; it had no artistic aim ; but it did supply new 
sources of emotion, and all the emotion was ennobling and 
lovely. New art was sure to grow out of it, and to overthrow 
that which was false or worn out in the old. It was a human 
subject-matter which did not purify the mind by pity and 
terror, as Greek tragedy. It purified the mind by simplicity 
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and love ; by the softness and sweetness of motherhood and 
childhood, and by the holiness of both. And art recognized 
the change, and weary of the tragedy of Fate, and the beauty 
which began and ended in sense, turned with joy to this new 
field of sacred and simple humanity, and in wandering over it 
was re-created. Music, painting, sculpture, poetry, have not 
yet exhausted Bethlehem, nor its kindred subjects. In 
this story they found a new departure. Yes, however we 
may go back again and again, and justly, to the Greek ideal 
— not to the sensuous, but the mighty one of Ideal harmony 
— Art will never abandon the more enduring, because the 
more human, sphere of work which lies in the tender and 
holy realities of simple life, and homely innocence, and 
gentle love, and humble beauty. 

It is well to wander often among the mountains, among 
the more solemn scenery of the earth, where fate, and 
change, and awful sorrow, and the stillness of great 
harmony in the silent sky seem to be our companions ; but 
for our daily walk and for our joy from hour to hour, for 
comfort and companionship through the whole of life, it is 
the meadow grass and the flowers of the stream-haunted 
woodland, simple, sweet, and soft, that we love the best. 
The daisy and the grasses are everywhere, and everywhere 
are fair. It is the omnipresent in Humanity that is finally 
most dear, most inspiring, most lovely to Humanity. That 
is the Christian beauty \ and like Love, in which it finds its 
source, it never faileth, nor from eternity to eternity can it 
grow old or fade away. 

But it is time to pass from the beauty of the story to the 
influence it has exercised on mankind. We ought to think 
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how deeply such a picture told on society at that time, and 
tells upon us now. Men were wearied then, we are wearied 
now, with restless seeking for truth and for joy, with the 
vain pursuit of peace and knowledge, with want of any faith 
to give strength to life, with want of anything to love of which 
we need not to be ashamed. To such a world this 
story proclaimed another medicine for its sickness than that 
of Greek philosophy. It pointed to a child who lived that 
he might save men by love, heal them by sympathy, die for 
them in pity ; who was holy, harmless, undefiled, who made 
purity stronger than armies, and love more powerful than 
intellect, and truth greater than knowledge, and whose 
deepest possession was peace in conscious union with God 
the Father of men. 

It is that which is worthy of the worship, and love, and 
faith of men ; it is that holiness which will give them rest ; 
that child-like heart which will make life beautiful, and is 
itself the highest wisdom. And men believed it — all kinds 
of men : sage and unlearned, king and peasant, sick and 
well. It fell like dew on the parched meadows of the human 
heart. 

Nor was one side only of Humanity touched home by 
this wonderful story. It spoke also to women and to children. 
Womanhood, so long neglected, childhood so long unexalted, 
were bound up with kingly majesty, lifted into an honour 
which would not spoil them — ^for did it spoil them, they 
would lose it — endowed with the reverence of the world. 
It was a part of the story as hardy in conception, as 
beautiful in feeling, and as powerful in influence on humanity 
as the magnificent contrast with which the poem began. 
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Yet bold and beautiful and powerful as was the concep- 
tion of the whole, how natural it also was, with what ease 
it must have grown up ! At every point it was true to the 
life of Jesus, and flowed from it. " The Son of Man," he 
said, " had not where to lay his head, though the foxes had 
holes, and the birds of the air their nests." The wanderer 
of Galilee might well be born in the cave of Bethlehem. 
The lilies, he said, were clothed more nobly than Solomon ; 
and so were those who, like Mary and her child, grew wild 
by the wayside of human history, and took no thought for 
the morrow, for the morrow should take thought for the 
things of itself. It was the poor who were children of the 
kingdom, so ran his speech, and the pure in heart that saw 
God. It was the little child, he said, whose trust and love 
and unconsciousness made him the king of the world ; 
whom he called Pharisee and disciple to resemble. From 
the love of the shepherd he drew his tenderest teaching and 
the image of his own monarchy of love. And over the 
glory of saving one lost sinner the angels of heaven sang 
with joy. Whether root or branch, these sayings belong to 
the story. They flow from it, or it flows from them. There 
is scarcely then one touch in the story which is not natural 
to the life of Jesus himself. Nor did it less easily flow 
from the daily life of those who wrought the story into 
form. For they too stood against the Caesar for a nobler 
empire than Rome. The force they used in the contest 
was the trust and unconsciousness of the child, the self- 
sacrifice of motherhood, the love of those who strove to 
save the lost, the unworldliness that collected round itself 
all the shepherds and workmen of the world ; the joy of 
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humble hearts when they heard of one who saved their 
soul and not their body ; the belief of those who saw in a 
little child the King and Saviour of the world, and in the 
mighty God their Father. 

Again, the faith of those who made the story, the 
qualities and the suffering and the life of that faith, were 
imaged in the tale. Their faith was bom and cradled in 
poverty, preached in the dwellings of the poor, carried by 
wanderers over the earth for whom there was no room in 
the inn, refuged in caves, housed with the cattle of the 
stall, watched and tended by faithful and pure women, at 
home with motherhood and children and household love 
and humble hearts, flocked to by peasant and craftsman, by 
slave and labourer, who heard in their hearts the Angels 
sing peace and goodwill from God. The story was a 
faithful image of their life; nay, it is an image of all 
Christian life from then to now ! For though we may not 
live the outward life of which the story was symbolic, we 
carry the meaning of it in our hearts, if we be of Christ. 
The kingdom of our hearts has in its midst the shrine of 
Bethlehem. Our inmost life is wrought, even in manhood, 
of the temper of pure childhood ; of the worship and love 
and gentleness of motherhood ; of the admiration of simple 
joy and faith ; of love of the power which does not show 
itself by destroying, but by saving. 

And we know, as we look forward, that in the golden 
days to come the kingdom of force and cunning will pass 
away ; and the true kingdom be established in the holiness 
which exalts the heart of man, the truth which enkindles it, 
the love that gives it power. The Spirit of the Child shall 
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bring the wise men to his feet The Spirit of the Child 
shall conquer Caesar, and heaven rejoice and earth be glad 
at last. 

And glad together. For now we come to the crown and 
glory of the poem — the Angel message and the joy of the 
heavenly host. I showed some time ago how easily this part 
of the story grew up in Christian hearts at that time, how 
faithfully it symbolized their consciousness of the friendship 
of the spiritual world, of their own inward song of joy — " This 
day is born to you a Saviour, Christ the Lord." It was the 
exulting cry of men and women redeemed out of dreadful 
sin, and vain weariness, and comfortless pain, when, flying 
to the love of Jesus, they knew they had a Father in 
heaven whose Spirit abode in them. " This day is born in 
me," each cried, and it seemed as if the Archangel cried it 
in their ears, and they saw heaven opened — " a Saviour. ' 
In the darkness of the night they heard it, and they were 
made the children of the day. " Hush," said some, " you 
are too poor, too ignorant, too lowly for the notice of the 
Eternal God ! Heaven is not opened to the weak and 
the unfamed ! " And the story answered in its beauty — 
" There were shepherds abiding in the field keeping watch 
over their flocks by night. And, lo ! the Angel of the Lord 
came upon them, and the glory of the Lord shone round 
about them." And more, the very Christ himself, the poem 
told them, was as poor and as unfamed as they — yet all 
Heaven was with him. No trumpet flourish told his 
coming ; no posts rode swift from town to town to announce 
his Kingship ; earth and its glory took no notice of one who 
lay in a manger. But far above, in the world beyond, where 
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earthly glory hath no praise, and pride no honour, and wealth 
no power, and rank no dignity — the Child who lived to love 
and die for men was celebrated by the multitude of the 
heavenly host. All the courts of heaven, the story said, 
began to praise God for the advent of the little Child for 
whom there was no room on earth. 

That was a thought which made the comfort and 
exultation of the poor and the despised. It brought them 
no material consolation, but it filled their hearts with divine 
delight. It did not tell them they should have no disquiet 
no trouble, no bitter cross. On the contrary ! Hardness 
they endured and pain, but these things were no matter, 
for their tribulation overcame the world. And their joy also 
was independent of the world ; nay, it grew out of their 
sorrow, so that at last they lived a twofold life — one out- 
ward, filled with tribulation, for they were against the world ; 
the other inward, thrilling always with infinite pleasure ; 
abiding in the embrace of God, sorrowful yet always 
rejoicing, poor but making many rich, having nothing, 
but yet possessing all things. Glory to God, they sang. 
Glory in the Highest 

And no wonder their joy was unbounded : for the story 
gave voice to their conviction, not only of the sympathy of 
heaven with earth for this happiness, but of God Himself 
as the Friend of Man. It was He who had sent Peace on 
earth ; He who had spoken comfort to the poor and the 
weary, to the storm-tossed in heart ; He who would bring to 
pass the days of quiet when all Humanity should rest in 
goodness, saved, and at home with Him. " God's will is 
good to Man ! " 
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It is the one thing we need to believe. In all our trouble 
in all our sin, in the overwhelming hours of life ; when good 
and evil wage their war in some great crisis of the history of 
mankind ; when we ourselves are torn like a cloud by two 
opponent winds — there is nothing which fortifies the soul 
like this — to be certain that God's will is good to man, to 
all humanity, and to ourselves. It is only when that 
faith sleeps or dies that we despair of men, or fall ourselves. 
But when it is highest, when its joy is like a river, and its 
power blows over life like a strong, refreshing, unremittent 
wind — then life is victory. "Glory to God," we sing, as 
sang the Christian men of old, " Glory to God in the 
Highest.'* 



III. 

[July 9th, 1882.] 

THE STORY OF THE WISE MEN, 

Now when Jesus was bom in Bethlehem of Judaea, in the days of 
Herod the king, behold there came wise men from the East to Jerusa- 
lem, saying — Where is he that is bom King of the Jews ? for we have 
seen his star in the East, and are come to worship him. — Matt. ii. 1-2. 

The story of the wise men of the East is one that has 
seized on the imagination of men, and from the earliest 
times till late in the middle ages it was adorned and 
developed in religion, in art, and in romance. The Chris- 
tians in the second century, discontented with the extreme 
plainness of the story in the Gospels, embellished it largely. 
We are told that the star sparkled more briUiantly than all 
the others in the sky. It was a strange and wondrous 
sight, for the moon and all the stars formed, as if in homage, 
a choir around it as it moved. 

Later on the wise men are represented as princes, then 
as kings. They symbolize the Trinity. They are the 
lords of the three races of men. Their gifts have spiritual, 
then doctrinal meanings. They are supplied with names and 
are made the patron saints of travellers. As the legend 
grew, and Art took it up, they arrive at Bethlehem attended 
by a great crowd of followers, splendidly dressed, and riding 
on horses and camels and bearing treasures. Kneeling in 
their royal robes, they adore the child in the manger, and 
the child bends forward to bless them. 
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Then come all the stories connected with them after their 
death. Their bodies rested for a long time in the magnifi- 
cent temple that Eastern Christianity dedicated to the 
Divine Wisdom, and which still bears that ancient title, 
though Mohammed claims it now instead of Christ. Milan 
received them next, and lost them ; and now for six hundred 
years the great cathedral of the Rhine has grown up above 
their sacred bones, representing in its gradual up-building, 
and for a long time in its unfinished glory, not only the slow 
accretion of splendid and poetic thoughts around the 
solitary and ancient story, but also the growth of all those 
stories to which we give the name of myths. 

When we compare all these later tales with the story in 
the Gospels, we are struck with its extreme simplicity. No 
effort is made to embellish the subject ; and all its in- 
congruities and impossibilities are left wholly unaccounted 
for. We see that it arose naturally — without effort, without 
any knowledge of the history of the time of which it speaks — 
out of simple hearts that wished to enshrine certain ideas 
about Christ which the events and feelings of their own day 
led them first to conceive, then to feel profoundly, and then 
to put into form — a form which at first did not pretend to 
be more than an imaginative treatment of what they thought 
might or ought to have happened, but which in the next 
generations came to be accepted as fact. 

What we have then to search for are the circumstances 
and the emotions of those circumstances out of which arose 
the tale. To find these is to find the true historical element 
behind the story, and to gain from it its true lessons. 

The first thing contained in it is the coming of the 
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Heathen to Christ. What had been said of old ? " The 
Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings to the brightness 
of thy rising." This, and many other sayings of the Old 
Testament were, as time went on, applied to Jesus, and 
out of them in the same slow manner I have often described 
the outline of this story grew. 

But the sayings were not applied to Jesus until circum- 
stances which made them true had actually arisen. It was 
soon a fact, patent to all, that the Gentiles had come to 
Christ, that even kings and wise men had joined the 
kingdom of Jesus. Two events, independent of the liberal- 
ising influence of St. Paul, extended Christianity among the 
Gentiles, among the learned and the wealthy of the world. 
First, the persecution of Nero increased the rapidity with 
which the faith spread over Rome, and that which increased at 
Rome increased elsewhere. It was no longer only the 
poor and the ignorant who joined themselves to Christ. 
Secondly, the destruction of Jerusalem, instead of injuring, 
developed Christianity ; nay it freed it from its Jewish 
stepmother, and sent it forth more Gentile than before. 
It was soon known in every little Christian church that 
the heathen were coming in on all sides to do homage 
to " the Lord," and the joy was extreme. Again and again 
came the tidings, that this philosopher, this sage, this prince 
in Asia, in Africa, in Europe, had seen the light, the star that 
had arisen from Jacob, the sun of righteousness, and had 
laid all the riches and wisdom of his life at the feet of 
Jesus ; and wherever the news spread, it was hailed with 
hymns of joy, was dwelt on and expanded by preachers with 
poetic exultation — till at last all the joy, all the rhetoric, all 
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the passion of the time took form — (within the outlines of 
the prophecies — as we see in the phrase, Out of Egypt have 
I called my son) — in the story we possess. The intense 
emotion, which made the story, died with the passing away 
of the novelty of the circumstances — for the time came 
when the generality of the wise men and of the kings of 
the earth were Christian — but the story remains, enshrining 
the historical joy, the intensity of the early time, and the 
principles of the events that originated it. 

What do we learn from the form of the first part of the 
story ? We see that the church which conceived it had 
entirely thrown off the notion that God revealed Himself 
only through the Jews to the Gentiles. In the story the 
new salvation is separately revealed to Gentiles, and for 
them a special miracle was wrought. That was a strange 
reversal of Judaic thought \ and it embodies a whole revolu- 
tion in religious opinion. 

We may think how strange it was then, how revolting to 
the strict Jew, if we ask ourselves how many persons at the 
present day — even after so many years — are indignant when 
any religious authority, or when some isolated teacher 
declares that God has manifested Himself in times past, and 
manifests Himself now to the heathen world — and in the 
sphere of their own false religion. For that idea is also con- 
tained in the story. It was through their symbolic worship 
of the stars that the revelation of the true King is supposed 
to come to the wise men. 

There were those living then who confined the care and 
education of God to the chosen people. There are those 
living now who think that the work of the Infinite Love is 
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limited by their own narrow sect ; others who think that 
though God may speak to all Christians, even to all Theists, 
yet that He does not communicate Himself to Atheists or 
Agnostics, to those who either reject Him or ignore Him — 
as if, provided men be pure and true and loving, it mattered 
to the love of the All-Wise what view His children took of 
Him, or whether they said He was not, or that they did 
not know Him. 

There are many earthly loves which are loyal through all 
denials. God is still more loyal to His own love of men. 
If they do not know Him, or do not wish to know Him, 
He knows them, and desires to be known by them. If they 
deny Him He will lead them to confess Him. Here or here- 
after, the most foolish will be His. He will meet those who 
are untrue to His righteousness and love with the natural 
sanctions of law, and they will suffer from His resolute 
love, until they find out that they must renounce all wrong. 
He will meet those who are true to His character in the 
very midst even of their Atheism, and lead them by a star to 
His communion. Even those who limit Him and His love, 
men far more apart from Him than the Atheist who loves, 
even to these God will teach His infinite affection. They 
think they have caught and measured the immeasurable 
charity. But they are hke men who, dwelling by an 
inland sea, and proud of having measured its extent from 
shore to shore, declare in the face of those who have seen 
and sailed the ocean, that their sea is the ocean, that there 
cannot be any waters, deeper, wider, greater than this they 
call their own. The hour will come when they shall be swept 
away, and find themselves upon the endless sea, and know 
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to their surprise — and afterwards to their joy, that the 
ocean of God's redeeming and educating love breaks in 
unlimited freedom upon the soul of every man. It is the 
teaching of this story that all that is true and pure in Greek 
and Roman thought and life — in Hindoo teaching, in 
Buddhist self-renunciation, in Mohammedan prophecy, 
in the wildest worship of savage nations — is derived 
from God. And, indeed, if man's unassisted spirit 
were its author, then God were divided from truth 
and purity — then there would be no need of Him. 
For if He be — then all that is good must come from 
Him. 

It was a wonderful truth to come to these early Chris- 
tians — that God had always been speaking to the heathen. 
And, no doubt, there were wise folk even then, like so 
many now, who said: If God has always been speak- 
ing to the heathen, what need of Christ, what need of 
missionary work? This is that ancient dull objection, so 
pompously put, as if it were unanswerable. If a man just 
lives on a few ounces of bread and meat a day, what is the 
use, since he manages to live, of saving his health by giving 
him more food and better ? If a man can read and write 
enough to save him from being cheated in business, what 
need that anyone . should open to him the world of larger 
culture? If a man can see well enough to grope about 
the room, what is the use of sending a physician to him 
who will give him all the powers and joys of perfect sight ? 
These questions are less absurd than the original question. 
It is always needful to bring higher truth, nobler morality, 
and deeper spiritual knowledge of God to those who do 
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not as yet possess them, no matter how near they may have 
approached to them. 

We should go forth then, as missionaries, not to preach 
to men a God who has always stood apart from them, but 
a higher view of a God who has always been within 
them j not to bid them despise and abhor all their old 
religion, but to show them where God, in that religion, has 
been speaking to them. We should reveal the new faith to 
them through their ancient faith. Once they see the higher 
view of God, they will drop all that is ignoble or evil in 
their old religion, and take with them, in ennobled form, 
all in that religion which is akin to the higher truth. 
This should be the basis of all training for missionary 
work, of all manifestations of Christ to the Gentiles ; and it 
is because this is not the basis — but the very opposite 
idea — that our English missions are so unsuccessful. The 
root truth of this story (the principle of the missions of the 
early church) is incessantly violated by our missionaries. 
St. Paul at Athens might have taught them better. The city 
was wholly given to idolatry. How did he meet the people ? 
He threw himself into their position. He quoted their 
poets to lead them to Christian views. He reminded them 
of the universal action of God, who was not far from any 
one of them, and had for ages laboured that they might feel 
after Him and find Him. He made use of one of their 
superstitious observances to lead them to the truth, " The 
unknown God ye ignorantly worship — Him I declare to 
you." This was the missionary method of St. Paul. And 
it was out of feeling and faith of that kind about God 
and the heathen that this story grew. And the date of this 
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story of the Wise Men is fairly fixed by the existence 
of this feeling and faith. It must have arisen while St. 
Paul's personal influence still lasted. 

It were well if we learned the lesson, not only for missions, 
but for society. It were well if we went into the world per- 
fectly persuaded that, whatever be a man's religious 
opinions, these opinions — though they tell for good or ill 
upon his life and character — do not, by themselves, 
condemn him or save him in the eye of God. One act 
of Love is, in its power of bringing God near, an infinity 
beyond the adherence of a whole life to the strictest 
creed ; and if the teaching of Atheist or Agnostic be one 
that promotes love— we ought to meet them with joy in 
that part of their teaching, and to claim them in that as 
the followers of Jesus. If they do not know that they are 
children of God, you, at least, know that fact, and it should 
influence your whole hfe with them from end to end. 

So far for that point which is the main one^. But hidden 
in the story there is another. — The wisdom of man comes 
at last to bend before the childhood of Jesus. 

There were many philosophers at the time of this story's 
origin. East and West were filled with speculation. Great 
philosophic sects had spht up into many. Scarcely a little 
town but had its seekers after truth, and the eagerness was 
great. And many of them, wearied and embittered, yet 
still pursuing after rest, found Jesus, who seemed to them 
to have the eyes of a child, unfathomable, but having in 
them the secret of life ; and before his imquestioning and 
unworldly love, before the power of his purity, and the peace 
that came of purity, before the wisdom of his absolute faith 
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in his Father, before the simple, gentle, impassioned life of 
his wandering and of his work among men (for we must 
remember that according to the theory of this sermon the 
qualities which marked the life of the man Jesus were 
transferred in the story to the child), before the wonderful 
simplicity which saw iato the real issues of life and the 
problem of the world by love, before the naturalness of 
his childlike life which sought no wealth or honour, but 
was content in poverty and with God's approval in his 
heart — before these things they laid down all the riches 
of their knowledge, believed in him, and loved him to the 
death. 

And loving they found rest to their souls. " This is the 
true King," they said. Others mocking, said, " There is no 
proof that the Child is King. Where is his power, where his 
intellect — where these two things that make kings? " And 
the philosopher smiled and answered, " Our deep emotion 
tells us true, and the emotion we have exalts our being. 
We do not only feel better for our worship, we know 
that we are better. The wisdom of a higher world than 
that of intellect has enlightened us. This is a King by 
Love, and in the worship and doing of love we find a life 
which is worth the whole intellectual effort of our existence. 

"Then your intellect is worth nothing." "No," the 
sages answered, " not worthless, for we do not lose the lower 
knowledge in the higher wisdom of the heart that worships 
perfect love. We but ennoble it and balance it ; and cease 
to overrate it. And it is worth more now, for first, it has 
learnt humility ; and secondly, it knows that it is eternal and 
destined to eternal work." 
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"At least, your previous life is wasted." 

** Oh no, not wasted, if only it has led us to this hour ; 
if weariness of the endless struggle, of vain speculation, of 
the knowledge that only begets sorrow or pride, has, at last, 
tossed us to the breast of perfect humility and perfect love, 
has made us become as little children." 

It would be well, in this time when the work of the intellect 
alone is raised into such solitary importance, if we could 
learn something of the lesson of this story, and kneel in our 
life a little more before the ideal childhood that belonged to 
the character of Jesus; which, when we find it in men, 
attracts us of itself, and reveals to us those truths of life 
which are deeper than all outward knowledge, and mightier 
than all earthly power. Another world than the world of 
analysis is in the hands of the Child Jesus — the world of 
the life which is simple and ideal, pure and full of love, 
natural and simple, of faith and not of sight, invisible 
and immaterial, eternal; the world of sacred aspirations, 
of faith and joy and hope in the spirit — which is dowered 
with that beauty which neither rust nor moth corrupt, 
which time, decay, and death, the mighty thieves, cannot 
steal away. 

It is a world whose indwellers feel God in the heart, and 
know He is their Father, and have with Him the communion 
of perfect faith and love and hope. They move in it, not 
on the lofty peaks of theological speculation, but in the 
lowlier lands of loving act and tender feeling and common 
duties among the ordinary life of man. In its villages they 
live with Christ and walk with him learning truth among the 
cornfields and the sheep, seeing in his work God's cha- 
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racter and God's loving dealing with mankind, blessing with 
him the children by the wayside, standing beside the sick 
man's bed, speaking comfort to the bereaved, educating the 
unlearned, keeping always the unworldly heart, until at last 
in this meekness and lowliness of work they find rest to 
their souls. And it is a world, which whoso lives in, looks 
beyond this life, desiring to know God even as He knows 
us, to wake up satisfied in His likeness, perfect in His love 
and goodness and truth, so that he may at last be able to 
say with Jesus — -I and my Father are one. 

This is the universe into which we enter when we bend 
before the spirit of the Child Christ ; and glorious as the 
regions of all science are, this is a higher world. 



IV. 

[June 4tb, 1882.] 

THE STORY OF SIMEOtf. 

Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, according to Thy 
word : 

For mine eyes have seen Thy salvation. 

Which Thou hast prepared before the face of all people ; 

A light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy people Israel 

And Joseph and his mother marvelled at those things which were 
spoken of him. 

And Simeon blessed them, and said unto Mary his mother, Behold, 
this child is set for the fall and rising again of many in Israel ; and for 
a sign which shall he spoken against ; 

(Yea, a sword shall pierce through thy own soul also,) that the 
thoughts of many hearts may be revealed. — Luke iL 29-35. 

When we sing in our service the beautiful hjrmn, " Lord, 
now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace" — ^which 
for so many years has made the dying smile with joy, and 
comforted those who look upon their dead, — I wonder if we 
ever think how it came to be written, or imagine the 
scene in which its writer placed it There are few pictures 
more full of beauty, more full of tenderness. It is 
mingled of spiritual thought and human feeling; it is 
bound up with all our religious associations, with all our 
spiritual life from childhood to old age ; for in it the inno- 
cence of the child looks into the face of the long experience 
and kindly wisdom that shine in Simeon's and Anna's 
eyes, when, softly caressing, they bless it with the blessing 
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of the pure and just. Young motherhood is there with 
its unspeakable tenderness, and manhood stands by, 
and loves the mother, and the child through the mother. 
And to complete the symbolic scene, the High Priest 
who represented the great religion of the past holds in 
his arms the child in whom lay hidden, like the oak in the 
acorn, the great religion of the future. Thus, like all the 
Gospel stories of the early life of Christ, this draws its 
force and its beauty from its use of the simplest human 
elements. It is as if the Christian world, wearied of vainly 
subtle philosophies, and of art that had lost nature, had gone 
back to the very sources of beauty and feeling and found 
them where men had long ceased to find them — in the com- 
mon ways of the loving heart of man. Christianity restored 
humanity to religion, and to art. It is one of the deepest 
sources of its endurance that its roots are in the simplest 
forms of human love. 

The story we speak of is a proof of this. It awakens one 
religious feeling after another, and wakens them in a tender 
and exalting way. But it has also managed to make the story 
so beautiful that it stirs the emotions of beauty. Those who 
think only of the heroic and ideal would scarcely think 
this scene could be a good subject for Art. Yet there 
are few which have been so constantly chosen and so 
variously treated. When mediseval art was religious, this 
subject was dear to Giotto and his fellow painters. When 
it ceased to have faith, the subject did not cease to attract 
the artists. Its loveliness, its humanity seized upon them. 

True, then, in beauty, true to human and religious 
emotion, how far is the story true to fact ? Did this scene 
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ever take place? Or did it grow, like a thousand other 
lovely stories of the same kind, out of the slow shaping of 
the imagination ? The answer we must give is, that so far 
as we can judge from the tale itself, it is also, like the 
rest of these early stories, legendary. We cannot reconcile 
this prophecy made by Simeon and Anna of the glory and 
Messiahship of the child with the history of his reception 
by the Jews and his own people any more than we can 
reconcile with that history the wonders of the Nativity. 
Had the mother of Jesus, had his brethren, known 
these things, they would have beheved in his mission; 
his appearance as a prophet would not have made them 
think him mad. Moreover, all Palestine would have 
known of these matters from its centre, Jerusalem ; and 
afterwards, the Epistles would have been full of them. But 
his father's sons, nay his mother, did not at first believe in 
Jesus, and no one, during his ministry, nor after his death 
during the lives of the apostles, seems to know anything of 
a story, which would, if true, have convinced half Palestine 
of the Messiahship of Jesus. 

Again, how could Mary have been astonished, as St. 
Luke makes her to be, by the words of Simeon ? Surely 
after the annunciation, and the visit of the shepherds and 
the wise, men, nothing could have amazed her ! St. Luke's 
Gospel, speaking thus of the wonderment of Mary, uncon- 
sciously contradicts itself; unless we suppose, and it is 
very probable, that this story and that of the nativity came 
from different sources, and were inserted at different times 
into this Gospel. I do not need to discuss the tale of 
the miraculous leading of Simeon to the Temple, for in 
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fact the parents of Jesus were at Nazareth and not at 
Bethlehem at this time. The name Jesus also, the 
baptismal name as we should call it, was a common 
name among the Jews, and the deep importance given 
to it was, like the prophecy of Simeon, an after thought, 
built up round it by after circumstances. 

How did the story grow ? 

When deep emotion gathered round the memory and 
person of Christ, and none knew of his early life, it was 
natural that all should ask what had happened then, and 
weave wonders round one so wonderful. And imagination 
(urged by spiritual feeling, and directed by the desire to 
fulfil all the Old Testament had prophesied of the Messiah) 
began to play around his infancy. 

It was then felt to be fitting, when he was circumcised, that 
he should be presented in the Temple. Only at the centre of 
Jewish religion, only by the hands of the High Priest could 
this child be named. At first, it would only be stated that 
this would have been the right and fitting thing at his circum- 
cision, for he would then be linked to all the past, and be the 
completer and fulfilment of Jewish religion and prophecy 
But — in an age when there was no criticism, when the 
miraculous was always expected, and when all the con- 
temporaries of Jesus were dead — it was not long before the 
statement of what ought to have been became a statement 
of what had actually been, and the story of the Circum- 
cision in the Temple was taken as fact, and became part of 
the record. But the spiritual imagination did not stop here. 
Its symbolising power took up the matter, and after a time, 
the idea of the Christ as the fulfilment of the longing 
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of all true Jewish hearts, as the end of all ideal Jewish 
prophecy, as the final deliverance of Israel, took form 
in the addition to the original story of the tale of Simeon, 
the faithful Jew, who for almost a century had waited 
for the salvation of Israel; and (with the new-bom 
reverence for women which had come with Christianity) 
of Anna also, who prophesied of the saving mission of the 
child. That addition would come easily, and be naturally 
made. It would fit in with all Jewish-Christian thought 
And being a worthy and fitting addition, it would, soon after 
its declaration, be believed to be true, especially as it exactly 
expressed the feeling of the Church. Then, the event, thus 
made historical, would seem to need a " motive," and by 
degrees the vision to Simeon, and the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, would be further added, to complete the story. 
Still later, as I think, the Hymn was introduced and placed 
in the mouth of Simeon. It is such a Hymn as a Jew 
who had become a Christian, and who was astonished and 
enraptured by the swift growth of Christianity among the 
Gentiles, might have sung in passionate emotion as he came 
to die. It comes with a rush of words and feeling, like a 
song of David's. Beautiful as it is, it would be taken up 
by the Church, repeated from congregation to congregation 
over the Roman world, and one day allotted to Simeon in 
this story. Fitted in there, the happy fitness of it to the 
place would keep it there, and there it would be enshrined 
for ever. 

But, to return to the scene itself, it would seem to those 
whose emotion and imagination played around this story 
before it was fixed in writing, that Simeon, so bending over 
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the child, would be certain to prophesy of the results of the 
work of Jesus ; and Simeon's speech was woven by these 
early Christians out of the elements of the world in which 
they lived. At first, as I think, it was symbolically imagined. 
The composers of the story did not put it forward as fact, 
but as symbol, and then in the next generation, in the 
ordinary course of things, it was accepted as true. 

The elements of Simeon's prophecy were in the hearts 
and lives of the Christians of the first century. These 
had seen the sorrowful fate of Christ; nay, they them- 
selves shared it at the hands of cruel Jew and careless 
Gentile. They, like their Master, were a sign which should be 
spoken against. Yet, as they looked back, they saw, and as 
they looked round, they knew, that Christ had been sent for the 
resurrection into new and holy life of thousands who had be- 
lieved in Him ; and they believed he had been sent for the fall 
of thousands who refused to believe in Him. The very same 
meaning is expressed in a phrase of St. Paul's. And the 
phrase is of eternal truth. All Truth is sent for the rise and 
fall of men. Those who accept it are inwardly blessed, 
those who reject it suffer inward loss. 

Then the thought of Mary standing by came into the 
imaginative weaving, and she (who had already begun to 
grow into importance) is spoken to by Simeon. It seemed 
to the makers of the symbolic tale that he could not have 
helped speaking to her and warning her of the pain she would 
endure when she saw her son done to death — "Yea, a 
sword shall pierce through thine own heart also." So spoke 
the infinite pity of the after-Church for Mary, And the title 
of the Mother of sorrows and the long work of the art of the 
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Church on the subject is but the continuance of the human 
compassion of the early Christians who put this prophecy 
on the lips of Simeon. 

And now, when these Christians of the youthful Church, 
still looking back, asked why all this suflfering should be, why 
the gentle, innocent thing that lay so peacefully there should 
die so dreadful a death, why the young and happy mother 
should be pierced with the sword of pain — the old answer, 
which so many hearts (wise in the results of suflfering for 
righteousness) have given, came to them. 

Indeed, they had seen the solemn truth of the answer. It 
was " that the thoughts of many hearts might be revealed " ; 
that men might, through the Cross, understand themselves, 
and what true liffe was, and declare themselves upon its 
side. And secondly, it was that the spirit of the life 
and death of Jesus, and the ideas for which he died, should 
test men, sift them, and force them to declare themselves on 
the side of right or wrong. 

This was the very thing that had happened. When Jesus 
was alive, it was wonderful how the presence of his character 
(even without direct work on his part) had made men reveal 
what was in them. The good could not help disclosing their 
good, even when, like Zaccheus, they had hidden it from 
others. The evil in others was brought to the surface. 
Scoflfing Sadducee and hypocrite Priest became what they 
really were, were forced by the revelation of good to pro- 
claim themselves its enemies. And the same thing has 
gone on since the death of Jesus. Wherever his words fall, 
they divide men into good and evil. They are the touchstone 
of hearts. It is plain, the thoughts of hearts are revealed. 
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These were the elements out of which, as the Christians 
looked back, the story grew. But if it is a poem, then it 
ought also to reflect in some symbolic way the emotions, 
not only of the past, but the ideas of the present and the 
hopes for the future belonging to the time at which it arose. 
And this, in truth, is the case. There were thousands then 
alive to whom Christ was Jesus, the Saviour from sin, who had 
rescued them from depths of restlessness, and sorrow, and 
shame. There were thousands then, whether Jew or Gentile, 
who in age and in death could sing the song of Simeon, 
" Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace. Mine 
eyes have seen Thy salvation." That salvation had so spread 
over the earth that they were sure it had been prepared by 
the love of God to come before the face of all people. It 
had come through the Jew, and was, therefore, the glory of 
Israel; it had reached the Gentile, and its light was broaden- 
ing like sunrise. Its glorious day was soon at hand. 
" We are dying," they said ; " but Christ is coming soon 
to accomplish all things — to make a new heaven and 
earth. Therefore we part in peace. It is but for a little 
time." 

Once more, they symbolized in the child the infant Church 
of Jesus, just bom into an alien world, watched over by 
ancient men, the subject of prophetic hopes and fears, 
doomed to sorrow and persecution, but certain of triumph. 
" Over it, then, let no gloomy song be raised, but one of joy 
and victory. For the outward fulfilment of the kingdom is 
at our doors. There is not one of us who does not believe 
that Jesus is at hand. Soon we shall see Him in the 
clouds, and the ransomed of the Lord shall return and come 
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with singing unto Zion ; everlasting joy shall be upon our 
heads, and sighing and sorrow shall flee away." 

So in its mingled sorrow and rapture, in its sense of pain 
in the present and of glory in the future, the poem reflected 
the passion of the time. 

Thus the story was insensibly built up out of the ex- 
perience and emotion of the Church. And it is in that, 
and through this explanation, that we get at the historical 
truth in the legend. Not (as I have already said with regard 
to the Nativity) a true narration of things which took place, 
but a truthful representation or reflection of the thoughts, 
emotions, and temper of mind with regard to Jesus which 
were prevalent towards the end of the first century among 
the Christian communities. There, so far as history is 
concerned, is the profound human interest of the tale. 

And now, if the story grew out of spiritual emotions, and 
representative truths, then it ought to have a bearing on our 
own lives now. So far as it is human, it must apply to men 
of all times. And in truth our consolation, in sorrow and 
pain, for ourselves and for all the world, is the same which 
Simeon had in the story, which the story gives to her whose 
breast was pierced with pain, which the Christians who 
made the story felt and realized. Christ did not suffer 
uselessly. Through his self-sacrifice for Love's sake, through 
the pain and death he traversed for the sake of the truths 
whose stars guide the human race, the world was bom into 
a new hfe. His immortal love, burning from heart to heart, 
redeemed the lost and weary, and His followers saw every 
day his power heal and bless the world. Faith in the truth 
he taught made clear to men that God was no tyrant, but 
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the Father of Mankind, and this certainty brought with it 
to the poor and the oppressed courage, endurance, righte- 
ousness, peace, joy unspeakable and full of glory. Man 
rose again, in the force of these truths, into a new life of 
act and thought. 

Nor was the sufferer Jesus himself left uncomforted. He 
knew, and knows now, the result of his suffering, and in the 
knowledge has unutterable blessedness.* " He saw of the 
travail of his soul and was satisfied." So shall it be with 
us, if we endure our pain, and work through it, in the 
spirit of the love and righteousness of Christ. Wrapt in 
the mantle of suffering, and burning as it clings to us, 
we cannot always forget our agony. Yet the history of Mary's 
sorrow, the history of Christ's sorrow, is the history of all our 
noble sorrow. Good and love and truth and joy flow from 
it to others, and when we come to know of these results we 
shall rejoice and be satisfied. Be sure no sword goes 
through any living human heart, no human side is pierced 
with the spear, for the sake of truth or right, but the blood 
that streams from it washes away the sorrow and the sin of 
the world. 

Again, Christ is still set amongst us for our rise and fall. 
Still it is the spirit of his life which is the touchstone of 
Humanity. Still it is his ideas which sift men, divide them 
into camps for or against good, in nations and societies ; 
which bring forth by their testing power the thoughts of 
men into the light. Within us also, they do the same 
work. They make clear the good, and set it face to face 
with our evil ; they reveal our character to ourselves. And 
then that silent inward war begins which is the miniature of 
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the great world-war of good and ill without us. Sometimes 
it seems, so much are we three persons in one, that we can 
sit apart in our own being, and look on at the strife waged 
by our good and by our evil selves, and wonder which will 
conquer, and admire how sharply they have been set one 
against the other by the impassionating influence of some 
thought or ideal in Christ's teaching. And it is when we 
thus consider, as it were apart, the inward battle, that we 
pass onward out of ourselves to realize most clearly the vast 
struggle without us in the great world, which is felt in history 
as the universal war out of which is to come the solution 
of the problem of evil. 

There, as in our hearts, it is the ideas of Christ which 
cause the war. Does God live and care for us as a Father, 
or are we children of chance or evolution only ? Are all 
men brothers, or are they not? Have they equal rights 
because they have equal duties — or is that untrue ? Is it 
better to aspire to perfection or to be content with our 
imitations ? Is evil or good master ? Is the world going 
on to life or death — to degradation or perfection ? Is the 
true life in self-sacrifice or self-seeking ? Is joy contained in 
love that lives and dies to save men, or in a life which 
seeks its own pleasure only, and grasps and keeps all for 
itself? Is a man's life, or a society's, or a nation's life to be 
directed in all matters — social, intellectual, political, artistic, 
national and international — by self-interest, or by the interest 
of the whole of Humanity ? These are the world-dividing 
questions placed before men by the ideas of Christ. They 
are set for the rise or fall of men. They reveal what is in 
men. By their working the battle of mankind is decided. 
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Lastly, what a picture is here of the close of earthly life, 
and what a light it throws — to warn and inspire — upon the 
right way of living. The old man imaged in the story had 
waited long, but the waiting was not difficult. For high hopes 
were with him of salvation light and glory for his brethren 
and the world ; and faith in God exalted all his life. Day 
by day the love of God awoke him in the morning, abode 
with him through labour, and laid him to sleep at night. 
He forgot that he was old in the vision of the growth of 
Humanity. He forgot that he had pain in the joy and 
sublimity of the Hfe of God. By the fireside of his heart 
sat Thoughts, so beautiful, that as he talked with them, he 
was young again. The whole hymn is full of this vision, of 
these thoughts. 

This is the calm, devout, faithful, hopeful, joyous waiting 
of old age ; and a lovely thing it is ! Not so full of rapture 
as the rush of youth, but more full perhaps of charm ; and 
in its teaching exquisite. It has its song, and the peace of 
joy is the deepest note in the song. Does not that ring from 
end to end of this sweet canticle — peace in satisfied longing? 
" Lord, now lettest thou Thy servant depart in peace." 

O may God, when our time comes to pass through age, 
have so wrought in us that we may have that peace. May 
He, when we look death in the face, permit us to depart in 
quiet, because we have seen His salvation. It is in that 
vision, not in the satisfaction of vain desire, that the weary 
of self are at rest. It is in that alone that the deeper 
weariness of pain for the sorrow of Humanity is stilled at 
last. 



V. 
[January i8, 1885.] 

THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS, 

Now his parents went to Jerusalem every year at the feast of the 
passover. 

And when he was twelve years old, they went up to Jerusalem after 
the custom of the feast. 

And when they had fulfilled the days, as they returned, the child 
Jesus tarried behind in Jerusalem ; and Joseph and his mother knew 
not of it. 

But they, supposing him to have been in the company, went a day*s 
journey ; and they sought him among their kinsfolk and acquaintance. 

And when they found him not, they turned back again to Jerusalem, 
seeking him. 

And it came to pass, that after three days they found him in the 
temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors, both hearing them, and 
asking them questions. 

And all that heard him were astonished at his understanding and 
answers. 

And when they saw him, they were amazed : and his mother said 
unto him. Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us ? behold, thy father 
and I have sought thee sorrowing. 

And he said unto them. How is it that ye sought me ? wist ye not 
that I must be about my Father's business ? 

And they understood not the saying which he spake unto them. 

Luke ii. 41—50. 

This is the only story recorded of the youth of Jesus in the 
Gospels, but it does much to satisfy the natural interest 
which has in all ages been felt concerning the childhood of 
those great men who have profoundly affected the world. 
" The child is father of the man," and when we muse upon 
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the work of any great man, or in ourselves are touched home 
by its power, we desire to see the sources of that power. The 
great river rolls beside the cities its waters have made, among 
the fertile lands it has spread abroad, and bears on its breast 
the ships of the world ; and men have always desired to walk 
by it, where it winds a tiny rivulet among the mountain 
meadows ; nor is there a more imaginative hour than that 
in which we stand beside its fountain head. It was thus 
men felt about the childhood of Jesus when more than a 
hundred years had passed by after his death. Then, and 
later, a great number of strange and miraculous stories, 
recorded in apocryphal Gospels, were invented to fill the 
silence of his early years. Their only interest is in their 
representation of Jesus as joining in all the games and life of 
the other children of Nazareth. 

It is different with the one story of his youth recorded in 
the Bible. It stands alone; it exists only in one of the 
Gospels, and it is in no way miraculous. Its simplicity is 
also great; its charm is the charm of childhood. More- 
over, it is some evidence of its historical character that it 
is wholly inconsistent with the story of the Incarnation — for 
had that story been true, or known either to Joseph or Mary, 
the conduct of Jesus would not have amazed them. 

In itself, the story is entirely possible. Such a journey to 
the great Feast was sure to be made by pious Jews. At 
twelve years of age, even earlier, a Jewish boy was well fitted 
by his home-training in the traditions and religion of his 
people to accompany his parents to Jerusalem. Nor is 
there anything strange in a boy of genius at that age hearing 
with interest the teachers of the Law in the Temple and asking 
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them questions. It was not an uncommon occurrence. 
Josephus — with however his usual egotism — says that the 
Rabbis used to consult him when he was at the age of four- 
teen, and similar stories are told of Jewish boys at the age 
of ten. The improbabilities of the three days* search and 
the loss of the child for so long a time may easily have crept 
in afterwards to heighten and make wonderful an incident 
so simple as the temporary loss of the boy in the Temple, 
and his talk with some of the Doctors of the Law. Nothing 
is less improbable, nothing more natural than the main out- 
line of the story. And it does enable us to conceive 
something of that childhood. It does put us fairly near the 
source of the great river of the life of Jesus, where it first 
began to form itself into a stream, when he first began to 
realize his personality. 

But before we look at what this story reveals, let us try 
and realize what elements entered into the life of Jesus 
before he was twelve years old. We can lay down, with 
some certainty, the manner of his life, and the influences 
which bore upon it 

First, we are thoroughly acquainted with village-life in 
Palestine. It is not difficult to conceive the life that Jesus 
must have led. Nazareth was a lovely hamlet, nestled in 
the hill, like a rose in a cup. Among the gardens, and in 
the sweet scented streets, he must have played, and in the 
flower-haunted meadows, more full of flowers they say 
than any place in Palestine. He would have seen, he 
would have joined in the games in the market-place ; one of 
which he used afterwards when he compared the reception 
by the Pharisees of his teaching with their reception of the 
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teaching of the Baptist. Moreover, if we think in this con- 
nection of the many beautiful things he said of children, he 
must have known and lived with children fitted to be loved. 

Secondly, we know how he was educated. It is probable 
that there was no school at Nazareth when he was a child, 
but it was not uncommon for all education in reading, 
writing, and the Sacred Scriptures, to be wholly left to the 
parents. It was the special boast of the Jews that in no 
nation of antiquity were the bonds of love and ot parental 
training closer than among the Jews. ** Our glory and the 
purpose of our lives," says Josephus, " is the education of 
our children, and the observance of the law." 

It was this task which Joseph performed for his child; and 
the deep conception Jesus had of a father's duty and love, 
which he afterwards transferred to the heavenly Father, may 
show how well it was performed, and how happy was that 
early home. Again, Joseph was assisted by the synagogue. 
At the age of five — the usual age — ^Jesus week by week 
went to the synagogue, and heard the Law and the Prophets 
read and explained. To impress the Jewish religion on the 
people had been the work of the synagogues ever since the 
days of Ezra. From earliest childhood the Jews were said 
to know the laws better than their own names. " They are 
so imprinted on our souls," says Josephus, "that we are 
ready to die for them." 

Next, we know that he Jearned his father's trade. Long 
before he was twelve years old he began to work at the 
carpenter's bench. He was then acquainted with labour, 
with its trials, its steady effort, its natural, simple, and poor 
Ufe. 
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Again, still dwelling on what we know, it is plain, con- 
sidering how the national missionaries penetrated into every 
village, and how hot and eager national feeling was then in 
every household through Palestine — that he heard discussed 
the rising of Judas the Galilean against the Roman power, 
and felt the sympathy of an ardent boy with this wild effort 
for freedom. Of all that type of national struggle he held 
other views than those of his countrymen — but this national 
aspiration, the impulsive efforts made to fulfil it, and the 
continual preaching of it must have formed one of the 
elements which influenced his childhood. 

These things are certain, and reading back into the child 
the man, we are able, with the help of these known conditions 
to paint (each in our own imagination) no unworthy or 
untrue picture of that fair and thoughtful childhood. We 
may be sure that while it was bright, it was quiet. The 
saying about his mother — that she kept things and pondered 
them in her heart, is probably a true tradition, and at least 
we know that this was the temper of the manhood of Jesus. 
His mother's temperament and his own made his childhood 
silent and reflective ; and the still Nature of the village, the 
silent flowers, the more silent hill-top above the village, and 
the depths of the clear oriental sky would speak to his 
musing heart and waken it to feeling and to imagination. 

Moreover, before his observant eyes that human village 
life, which is the miniature of the great world, unrolled day 
by day its sorrows, joys, passions, daily work^ — and each 
event was stored up, by the unconscious reason of childhood, 
to be afterwards used by that high reason which seeks alike 
the cause and the end of things. But it was all wrought — 
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this drinking in of Nature and Humanity — in quietude, 
both now, before he was twelve — and afterwards, before he 
was thirty. One historical touch proves this long stillness. 
When he preached his first sermon at Nazareth — all were 
amazed. " What," they said in surprise, so ignorant were 
they of him who had been for thirty years with them, 
" What — is not this the carpenter's son ? " 

Even in this story of him in the Temple, his parents are 
astonished. They had known nothing of the inner life of 
their son; so grave, so still the child — so quietly had thought 
and feeling wrought within his soul. The seeds sown lay 
beneath the earth — and their quickening none beheld. 

I wonder if he who grew in this fashion through boyhood 
into manhood thought of his own childhood when he said — 
" The kingdom of God is as if a man should cast seed in the 
earth, and the seed springeth and groweth up — he knoweth 
not how." I wonder if it was when he remembered his 
youth, and thought how, all unconsciously, through years of 
receptive silence, infinite thoughts had been awakened in 
him by impressions from Nature and from Man, and from 
God behind them both ; and how his character had been 
partly moulded by these impressions to shape and use — that 
Jesus said to Nicodemus those words — so strangely full of 
long experience, so ancient and so modern alike in feeling 
and philosophy, so steeped in the spirit of the great poets 
of England that they might serve as motto, beyond their 
religious purport, to the poetry of Shakspere or of Words- 
worth — " The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth — so is everyone that is bom of the Spirit." 
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Yet, when J recall our childhood, I wonder no more. 
Many another saying of Jesus has its source in the memories 
of his childhood. And, with regard to this special matter, 
you will see in your own children, you should know in 
yourselves — if you have not cherished the world for your- 
selves or them — that the best part of education, the posses- 
sions of thought and feeling which make character most 
useful and most powerful, are those that came, uncon- 
sciously as it were, in the wind which breathed round you, 
whence and whither you could not tell. You received them, 
you were silent concerning them, you were not fully 
conscious of them ; and no one of those around you knew 
that they had come to you. When you used them, when 
they appeared, father, mother, household, and friends 
were amazed. The soul grows in a child, God alone 
knows how. 

But the day dawns when an outward touch suddenly 
causes all the seeds to spring above the ground, and the 
whole heart is covered with flowers. The child becomes 
conscious of what he is, and of life ; and having realized 
his thoughts, longs to get them into some outward form ; 
longs to prove them, to bring them into contact with other 
thoughts, to see how they will bear themselves in the world; 
and with the thoughts are as many kindred emotions, all of 
them on fire ! Life, new life, like a great wind, has come, 
and a glorious world it is ! 

This touch from without, this awakening, kindling, realizing 
event, came to Jesus when for the first time, at twelve years 
old, he was called to go with his parents to Jerusalem to 
.worship the God of his fathers in the central city of their 
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history. It was the navel of the world to a Jewish boy, the 
temple of religion, the home of Jehovah, the shrine of all 
patriot devotion, the place whence salvation was to go forth 
finally to all nations that should obey the law. Every 
street in it was vocal with history, and the pilgrimage to it 
must have been one long thrill of imaginative and spiritual 
excitement to a boy. 

What a new world it was to the child who had only known 
the life of the hamlet in the hills ! He joined the caravans, 
wherein moved many men, of many moods, of diverse 
tribes and peoples. At every step he saw some new place 
familiar to his ears in the sacred history of his people. The 
variety and vastness of mankind in the present came before 
his eyes. The long centuries of the past of his race opened 
out before his wondering thought ; and as he ascended the 
rocky gorge from Jericho — if that were the way he came, 
and not the other — and topped the Mount of Olives at 
last, and saw before him the flashing temple on its 
uplifted rock soar from the shadowed valley, who can 
imagine the thoughts that swelled in the soul of the child ? 
They were not those, at least, which years afterwards came 
to him, when from the same place he beheld the city and 
wept over it. But I should like to be able to imagine them ; 
one would wish to feel a little of all he felt when, crossing 
the valley, he went through the gates, passed along the 
streets, climbed the Temple stairs, and at last stood in the 
courts of the House of the Lord, even in the midst of thee, 
O Jerusalem ! 

At least, we can see that this experience did two things 
for the child Jesus. First, it made him realize that he him- 
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self was new, in his realization of a new world. Secondly — 
in the knowledge that he had suddenly developed, as a 
wood in spring may be said to suddenly develop — it made 
him realize his own individuality more sharply than before. 

Character in the young grows in a dream, and the boy and 
girl, though they are forming every day, seem to themselves 
to be part of the dream. The circumference of personality 
is unoutlined. It is some event, such as going to Jerusalem 
was to Jesus, which sets the youth outside of himself. He 
sees his Logos stand before him, and knows he is a persoti. 

It was no wonder, then, that, wrapt in this new life, he 
should linger one day in the Temple and lose himself in a 
dream. Before long he would find himself talking to the 
doctors. One can easily imagine how the small assemblage 
grew. Art, of course, has enhanced it beyond reality ; or, 
as in Holman Hunt's picture, while it left the boy real, 
abstracted around him types of all the parties and thought 
of Palestine ; but that was not the way of it. It was but a 
small cluster of chance comers, of those walking in the 
Temple, that came round the child, and they had gradually 
grown into this cluster. He had been spoken to by one, 
and the eager child had questioned, and then another and 
another came ; and the incident, common enough in Jeru- 
salem, had been a wonder to Joseph and Mary — simple and 
awe-struck village folk — when they found him in the midst 
of a circle of grave men. Above all, they were astonished 
— as so many parents of children of genius are in similar 
circumstances — at their son having lost himself in curiosity 
and in thought ; forgotten convention, forgotten them, and 
remembered only the overwhelming present. 
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How natural it all is ; how easy to understand ! Yet how 
unnatural it will seem to some, how difficult to understand. 
It was so to Joseph and Mary. They were good, kindly, 
ordinary people, but they had no means in themselves of 
understanding a child like Jesus. He had genius ; the 
universal spiritual life was concentrated in him ; they had 
no genius. It is enough to explain their astonishment — and 
his own. His own was marked — " How is it that ye sought 
me ? " And nothing could be more natural than this sudden 
saying, with which the child came back from the spaces of 
thought in which he was wandering into real life. 

But it is no use to-day to enter into this scene more fully, 
to penetrate its meaning. It is enough, if this morning I 
have done something to pave the way into the world where 
the early thought and feeling of Jesus moved. Nor has 
what I have said, nor what I shall say, been or be conjecture. 
We know, I repeat, the outward circumstances in which his 
boyhood passed. We have a number of analogies from the 
lives of other prophets and their youth to help us. We 
know his after character and life. It is not so difficult then 
to find the main outlines of that silent youth. Nor will 
reverence be lost or wanting as we work. We may feel 
after and find the outlines, but the filling up of these — the 
infinite world of the thought of Jesus — the solemn growth 
in silence of that character — the filling of the cup of emotion 
day by day — until the hour came when he went forth to 
save and bless mankind — 

Who shall measure that or paint it ? None. 
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[January 25, 1885.] 
THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS. 

Luke ii. 41 — 50. 

It would be well worth our while to try and see, in the 
mind's eye, the Temple at Jerusalem at the time when 
the child Jesus, wandering alone in its courts, was met 
and spoken to by some of the Doctors of the Law who 
day by day visited the sacred place. For no building of 
antiquity could have surpassed it in strange and fantastic 
beauty, and I doubt whether even the site of the Parthenon 
was nobler. We pass, with Joseph and Mary in their 
search for their son, through the lower court, standing on its 
magnificent terraces, with all its aisles, cloisters and carven 
gates, up to the inner court by the stairs, and find ourselves 
standing on the second uplifted platform. From this plat- 
form we enter the Temple which rose, like a group of 
statuary from its pedestal, out of this double group of courts, 
and crowned the whole; and as we went along, we have 
seen a whole world of white marble illuminated with gold 
and colour, shining walls and precious pillars, and wreathen 
capitals ; long aisles, and carved recesses, embossed gates, 
and open-worked screens, smooth glittering floors, and 
strange altars, and among them flights of doves ; and in 
and through all, not the shadowy gloom of more northern 
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temples, but a sea of sunlight. Fill every court, and 
aisle, and cloister with the varied crowd that thronged to 
the great Feast, with the daily attendants and priesthood of 
the Temple — and then think of the one figure on whom 
our eyes are fixed to-day, the wandering and wondering 
boy, moving, lost in thought and admiration, among the 
host of men, and in his heart the overwhelming conscious- 
ness, first, of the vastness of humanity, and, secondly, of 
himself, in all this multitude, alone with God his Father. 

He wandered on, we may fairly imagine, until in some 
part of the inner court, as he stayed his steps in meditation, 
some one of the Doctors of the Law spoke to him, and he 
replied ; and, inquiring in his turn, drew, by the charm an 
eager boy would exercise, and by the strangeness of his 
solitude, and by the beauty of his spiritual genius, 
many around him, till a group was formed, of which he 
was the centre. He must have had a hundred questions to 
ask, and it is not difficult to fancy the excitement of his 
listening. But while this went on, and it may have lasted 
only a short time, Joseph and Mary, roaming through the 
Temple in search of him, heard his voice, and broke into 
the group. " Son," they said, " why hast thou so dealt with 
us ? Behold, we have sought thee sorrowing." 

Slight as the scene is, nothing, as it seemed to those who 
shared in it — for such a thing might have happened at any 
of the feasts — it is one of the historical pictures of the world. 
In that little moment the Old Religion met with the young 
creator of the New. The law, in its last development, dried 
into formalism, but with all the power of long tradition and 
establishment behind it, was embodied in the Doctors. 
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Among them stood the child, in whom lay hid the Gospel 
• — unestablished, iand with no traditions save those handed 
down in the human heart — a powerless waif and stray, but 
having eternal youth in his eyes and speech, because all he 
thought and felt flowed straight forth, not from the shallow 
pools of ordinance and tradition, but from the perennial 
fountain of love. The past stood there face to face with the 
future — decay and death with growth and life. And be- 
tween them the parents of Jesus represented another type ot 
humanity. They were the working folk, the poor of the 
world, unconsidered by the great of the earth, whom the 
Doctors of the Law thought of with gentle or rude contempt, 
to whom none appealed for support or faith, for they had 
neither power nor wealth nor dignity. But it was to them 
the child would hereafter speak, they were to be his field 
of labour. To them he was to appeal, to them he would 
owe and give his power. Whom the doctors despised the 
prophet blessed. 

It is a strange meeting, one so representative that I wonder 
it has not more vividly seized on the imagination. Many 
things were talked of that night in Jerusalem as events worthy 
of record in history — battles and quarrels, controversies 
between priest and priest, the plans of the Governor, the 
reports from the provinces. Little did anyone think that 
one of the great events of history had occurred that day,, 
and had made no noise. The kingdom of God cometh 
not with ostentation ; no, nor the kingly events of history ;. 
and both were here together. 

No one knew the import of the hour. It was not written, 
in the affectionate and blind reproof of the parents. They^ 
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had a right to their mild reproof, but they might have 
guessed that what the child did was natural enough, at least 
if they had known anything of his character. But some- 
thing of the import of the hour is written in the astonish- 
ment of the boy — " How is it that ye sought me ? " That 
astonishment is not reconcileable with an absence of three 
days ; it is quite reconcileable with an absence of a few hours. 
For that short period, — the only period which can be histori- 
cal — Jesus, in this wonderful new world, might well have lost 
count of time, and count of all things, and been amazed 
at anyone imagining he could have remembered ordinary 
life. Indeed, picture it to yourselves. Think of what you 
have felt when for the first time you found yourselves 
in some great building of an historic town which you had 
loved for years and never seen. Add to that imaginative 
position religious and patriotic excitement, and the natural 
ardour of youth, and then you will know that there must be in 
the history of human life not fifty, but a million analogies to 
this hour in the life of Jesus. Daily life, then, and all its com- 
monplace was lost in the rush of new thought ; all self, all 
memory, all relationships were drowned therein. He 
woke, as it were, out of a dream when his mother spoke 
to him. He could not at first understand that he belonged 
to them, much less that they could not comprehend 
that things could not be otherwise with him. A child 
always attributes his own impassioned self to others; he 
does not know yet that there are those who cannot feel as he 
feels. "Wist ye not that I must be here, in my Father's 
house," or " about my Father's business ? " 

The essence of the episode lies in its suddenness and its 
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brevity. Had his absorbing isolation from daily life been 
continued for three days it had been unnatural, even wrong. 
Jesus was not of the character which would choose to 
give up home life to be a prodigy of piety in the Temple. 
But he was of the character which is liable to swift im- 
pulses, and is impassioned nobly by them. The charm 
of the story lies in its truth, in this way, to the nature 
of genius in a child. The truth lies in the brevity of the 
experience. Its momentariness is its excuse, its interest, 
and its pleasure to us. 

But still, momentary as this passage of self-forgetful excite- 
ment was, it was only the open symptom of a far deeper 
change, which as yet had no voice. He had passed in this 
journey from the unconsciousness of childhood to a con- 
sciousness, not only of his own being and personality, but 
also of the human world around him. And the first result 
of the change was the awakening of curiosity, and its 
expression. 

Self-education really begins when we seriously ask for the 
the first time, why, and how, and what a thing is. And 
whenever it has begun in a mind at once earnest and passion- 
ate, there is not an hour in which the soul and the intellect do 
not grow, and the more they grow, the more questions we ask. 

It is no wonder, then, that the boy was found asking 
questions ; and it is natural, as everyone will know who has 
had to do with a certain type of children, that the silent 
child at home should be more free of questioning to 
strangers than to friends. And when Jesus began to inquire, 
we may well imagine how many thoughts would pour forth 
from his lips, and ask for their solution — thoughts that had 
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come to him vaguely at Nazareth but which were now shaped 
by his journey and its marvel into form ; thoughts which had 
been bom during the journey — thoughts that had streamed 
into him while he was at Jerusalem — and with the thoughts, 
all their high, romantic, passionate emotions. Think of 
Jesus as we know him in his manhood, add to our idea of 
the boy the germs of the attributes of character which we 
see in the man, argue thus from the known to the unknown 
— and we shall realize something of the inner being of the 
child, nay, something almost of his enkindled eyes, as he 
stood in the temple asking questions of the stately men who 
already felt the charm which afterwards drew to hear him 
the publican and the sinner. 

But curiosity only ends in vanity unless it is accompanied 
by listening. To hear humbly is as important as to ask 
earnestly. And there never was genius in this world which 
did not fail to reach its noblest ends, if its rushing desires 
to enquire could not temper themselves to receive in silence 
the wisdom of the past ; if, in pressing forward to enquire, 
it forgot to pause before the beauty that had been, to 
venerate the ancient laws of life, and, in self-forgetful listen- 
ing, to lose curiosity for a time in admiration and in love. 
We may be sure that the child who was so grave for twelve 
years that his parents were astonished to find him speaking 
openly to the Doctors, so silent and self-contained till he 
was thirty years of age that his own village broke into 
amazement when he rose in the synagogue — ^listened with 
thoughtful humility, if he had questioned with the confidence 
of self-forgetfulness. 

Curiosity then, and right listening, in that due and just 
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mixture of them which belongs to those who are elected to 
deeply move their fellow men, are found in Jesus. We 
might pause there, and be content with that knowledge. 
But we may, I think, go farther. All we have seen as yet 
concerning Jesus on this day is on the outside ; it is only 
his speech and act which have become known to us. 
Is it possible to imagine the events of his soul, at least in 
outline, if no more ? And we answer — ^Yes, up to a certain 
point. We know two things — ^We know the character of 
Jesus as a man, and we know the way in which other men 
who have had the spiritual and prophetic genius have felt 
when they first, face to face with man and God, awakened 
to a consciousness of their individuality. And we may 
justly argue from these two known quantities to a third 
unknown. 

Jesus, then, we may imagine, felt within himself that 
profound impression which comes to so many of us only 
late in life — the impression of the vastness of Humanity. 
It comes to poets, to the prophets of the race when they 
are young. AVe have a description from Wordsworth himself 
of how he felt when in early youth he first came to London. 
A weight of ages, he says, descended on his heart — no thought 
embodied, no distinct remembrances, but weight and power, 
power growing under weight. This was met in him by a 
corresponding amplitude of mind ; and the sense of all the 
great city had done and suffered, was doing and suffering 
stiU, made him converse with majesty and power, like inde- 
pendent natures. Then followed the deep impression of the 
vastness and unity of man — one spirit over ignorance and 
vice predominant in good and evil hearts, one sense in all 

F 
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men for moral judgments, as one eye for the sun's light — 
until, his soul smitten thus with a sublime idea, fed on 
the pure bliss, and took her rest in God. 

This is what I imagine — and with the same indistinct- 
ness, no thought as yet shaped by him into clear form — took 
place in the mind of Jesus ; and the experience might be 
paralleled again and again in the history of great Prophets. 
For the first time he began to feel in Jerusalem, in its 
crowds, in its streets and Temple, that which Wordsworth 
felt in London, only more spiritually, more intensely. He 
recognized that the human race was detached from himself. 
He began to realize their joys, sorrows, sins, efforts, passions 
as outside of his own personality. He heard them calling 
to him, calling with a voice that grew louder and louder till 
it filled earth and heaven with its sound. As the years of 
his youth went on, this first feeling deepened. The more it 
deepened, the more clearly he understood the need of 
giving up his whole life to help the trouble of Humanity. 

Therefore, we conceive that now in the temple, he felt, 
but with no distinct consciousness, the first rushing of the 
infinite river of pity on which he was to be incessantly borne 
away, and heard far off (as it were a horn heard at night in 
hills remote) the call which led him forth eighteen years after- 
wards to the work of his life. If so, it was no wonder that 
he forgot for the moment home, fatherhood, motherhood, 
all. The first vision of the human race — who can measure 
the power of that on the soul of the prophet-child ? Who 
can tell the wonder of that dawning, when, out of the 
clouds, as they lifted, the vast and citied landscape of 
humanity began to dimly reveal itself to Jesus; and 
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from it arose the infinite cry of man for help and con- 
solation ? 

Jesus in that hour was alone with Humanity. But he was 
also alone with God. The place where he was must have stirred 
him deeply. He was at last in the Temple of Jehovah ; the 
seat of the presence of the Omnipresent. The rock on 
which he stood had been for uncounted years the centre of 
the spiritual worship of his people — the altar of the God of 
his Fathers. 

It was an hour of certain excitement. That nature, more 
spiritual than any that have breathed on earth — what would it 
not have felt? All his childhood's feelings concerning religion 
— his own and his nation's — rushed together into one — all 
the emotions of the Present combined with them — and in a 
moment the boy was swept into that high wrought and 
impassioned condition in which great soul -changes are 
accomplished. He stood consciously alone with God ; God 
and he were then isolated in the universe, as he had been 
previously isolated with Humanity. Jesus, borne upwards 
to God, nay by the force of his passion realizing God within 
himself, with a heart almost bursting in twain with the 
rapture and awe, the splendour and homeliness of the idea 
he felt within — said to himself — "My Father." In that 
moment his great doctrine was born — the personal union of 
the soul alone with God. It was born, but not more than 
bom. 

Those who say that these two — isolation with man, and 
with God — cannot be felt together within a few hours — nay, 
even at the same time by different parts of the soul — know 
nothing of the work which is done within the human heart. 

F 2 
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They are felt in succession and together, because they are 
two parts of a greater whole of thought; and the very 
business of the Prophet is to make them one in the action 
of his life. 

What wonder that he lost all sense for the time of 
Father — Mother — Home — and living in amazement, said, 
" Wist ye not that I must be about my Father's business — 
in my Father's house." There are those who will call this 
isolation with God a sort of selfishness. There are those 
who think that the doctrine which brings a man to say 
" My Father " is a doctrine which tends to separate him 
from his fellow men. Alone, and unbalanced, it has that 
tendency. But in the Christian idea, and in this experience 
of Jesus, the distinct feeling of personal union with God is 
prefaced and balanced by the feeling of union with 
Humanity. 

Neither is complete without the other, and both make 
the perfect idea which Jesus gave to the world; both carry 
the soul wholly out of Self. And it is plain when these 
two thoughts, these two experiences, are brought together — 
and we know that the life and teaching of Jesus did bring 
them together — ^that "My Father," while it remains the 
possession of the soul in the hours in which it is needed 
for personal life, becomes " Our Father " for the needs of 
Humanity. 

Meanwhile it would be well if we were to ask ourselves. 
Is my business also God my Father's business ? Is the place 
where I am at any hour of the day God my Father's house ? 
Can we say of everything we do that God does it with us ? 
— that our daily business is not only freed from all that is 
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opposed to the character of God — but also that it is done 
with aims which are in accordance with those ideas on 
which we believe God directs the progress of the race of 
man ? Can we, in our lonely hours, when we stand face to 
face with God, ask Him to share in our business, or are we 
ashamed to do so ? Is our home always a place where we 
can say God is ? Is our counting house in the city, our seat 
in Parliament, our chambers, our consulting-room, our ship, 
our tent on the march, our shop, our working room, our seat 
at the bench and in the manufactory, so hallowed by our 
inward thoughts, so made the palace of Love and Truth, 
Justice and Purity, that we can say — " This, where I now 
work, is God my Father's House ? " Happy are we then, 
and we stand with the child Jesus in the Temple. 
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[February 1st, 1885.] 

THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS, 

And he went down with them, and came to Nazareth, and was sub- 
ject unto them : but his mother kept all these sayings in her heart. 

And Jesas increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour with God 
and man.— Luke ii. 51, 52. 

I HAVE already spoken of the condition of the soul of Jesus 
on his first visit to the Temple, and the story in S. Luke 
formed the foundation of the sermon. Certain portions of 
the story were probably added afterwards to heighten its 
wonder, but the main event is in the highest degree 
probable. At any rate there is nothing I said with 
regard to the experience of the child which depends on the 
accuracy of the gospel story. At one time or another Jesus 
did go to Jerusalem in his youth, and found himself in the 
Temple and spoke to the Doctors of the Law. The wonder, 
the curiosity, the eager listening of one awakened out of 
the dreams of childhood into personality by the impact on 
his mind of a great city whose history he had loved ; the 
revelation of a vast humanity beyond his little village world, 
beyond himself, and the effect upon him of such a revela- 
tion; the revelation to him of his personal and lonely 
relation to God, when he found himself in the Temple with 
an exalted soul and a kindled imagination — these are 
thoughts and feelings — this is an experience, which in its 
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general lines has belonged to thousands, and of which we 
have a thousand records. It varies, within its common 
elements, in different characters, but in the case of Jesus we 
can see clearly the form it took. We know intimately his 
character as a man, and we can be certain of the way 
he must, in this youthful experience, have thought and felt. 
Whether, then, the events told in this special story occurred 
in the manner narrated or not, the picture of his experience 
is equally true. 

He had, then, in this new rush of life and thought, 
lost for a time all consciousness of his past, of Nazareth, of 
his parents ; and this natural experience, as well as his new 
consciousness of God, are embodied in his momentary 
astonishment, and in the phrase in which he expressed it 
— " Wist ye not that I must be about my Father's business " ; 
or, as some read it — " in my Father's House ? " 

There are those who think this phrase unnatural or un- 
filial. On the contrary, it embodies a truth. All those 
who think that human nature has its beginning and end in 
God will understand it. Earthly parentage is to accustom 
us to the thought of heavenly parentage, to lead to it, and to 
end in it. The natural, indeed, is first, but it is to be 
followed by the spiritual; and it is only completed when its 
spiritual antitype is reached. The father's love for his 
children is to teach him finally what God's fatherly love is 
for all ; the children's love for their father is to teach them 
of what kind should be their love to God the Father. 

The time arrives when this experience of Jesus belongs 
to us all ; and if it does not come in this world, it comes 
hereafter. The horizon of the soul enlarges then beyond 
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the circle of human relations. We find then that all earthly 
love is a parable, of which heavenly love is the interpreta- 
tion. Our earthly home opens then into our home with 
God. Nazareth no longer contains us, the Temple is now 
our Father's house ; and, as years go by, even the Temple 
is no more our home. We dwell in the immanent 
Presence and Spirit of God. " Woman,'* said Christ, when 
he had learnt more than he knew now, " the hour is coming, 
and now is, when neither in this mountain nor yet at 
Jerusalem shall men worship the Father. God is a Spirit." 
In the house not made with hands, in the infinite spiritual 
love, in the absolute Fatherhood of God — there is Home. 

This expansion of the soul is a common experience. 
How often has a father or mother seen and misunderstood 
it! They watch the child draw apart uncontent with its 
limits, no longer taking for granted the opinions of its home, 
seeking its own aims, searching hither and thither through 
strange paths, feeling that earth does not give enough to 
satisfy it. Sometimes the youth, the girl, are impatient with 
the restraints or the pleasures of home ; sorrowful, or 
excited, or joyful without seeming reason ; grasping after 
their individuality in the dark ; sometimes silent, apparently 
morose, unable it seems to do any work; sometimes the 
very opposite, grasping at all kinds of work, passionate to 
perform great sacrifices home does not approve. These 
are some of the hundred ways in which the soul shows that it 
is awaking to a larger life. Many a parent thinks that this is 
rebellion, or is angry at being set aside by the child, at its 
opinions and feelings conflicting with their own, and they do 
their best to force the children back into the limits of home, to 
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make them after their own pattern ; and many a spoilt and 
dead hfe is the result of their ignorance and folly. For what is 
really taking place? Why, that which took place with 
Jesus! All that we said about curiosity, about eager 
listening, about the wish to speak to others who, like the 
doctors, do not form part of the circle of home, has begun 
in the youth and girl. They are realizing themselves as 
distinct beings ; personality is waking — and with it, in the 
midst of the mental trouble, appear two great figures — 
Humanity and God. Happy indeed the parents who have 
so trained their children that when they say to boy or girl 
— " Where hast thou been, I sought thee and could not find 
thee. Although in my house, thy spirit is not at home *' — 
their child will answer, all amazed, "Wist ye not that I must 
be about my Father's business." 

Yes, happy are these parents ! They lose no love from 
their children, nor does their children's transient forgetful- 
ness of them mean any failure in filial duty. For, if in 
those hours of solitude when the youth has gone on 
life's first pilgrimage alone, the house he finds himself 
in wherever he goes is the invisible house of God, and the 
One he finds to love beyond his parents is the Divine 
Father, then there is no fear that he will undervalue his 
earthly home, no fear that he will love with less delight his 
father and his mother. 

The gain of the spiritual does not weaken or destroy thg 
natural affection. The love man has to God takes up into 
it all the passions of human life and ennobles them. 
Joseph and Mary were not loved less by Jesus, but more* 
because he had now a larger and diviner love. It is well to 
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recollect this truth. For there are some who say " I love 
God and therefore I care for no earthly ties;" and who 
preach this as a duty. And there are others who say, " I 
must not love men well, lest I lose my love of God," and 
preach this also as a duty. Both these views are false, 
and great is the injury they have done to man. The true 
love of God deepens all other love and guards it from 
wrong. " Let him that loveth God love his brother also." 

But, however we assert the naturalness and necessity 
of the child realizing that home is not all in all; the 
realization of it does free the child from the duties of 
home, or the sacrifices that belong to it. There are 
children and young people who, while seeking this larger 
world, isolate themselves, wear a martyr's aspect, cast aside 
obedience to their parents, and thinking themselves 
misunderstood, throw themselves out of home life, before 
they have gained any wisdom, or shaped their thoughts by 
any meditation. They have a mission, they think, and they 
fling their crude powers instantly into it. 

It were well, if they would consider how Jesus acted now. 
He had all the powers and thoughts of spiritual genius. 
Already in the unoutlined prophecies of youth his work 
among mankind flitted before him and allured him. He 
had realized, as few so young can realize it, the world 
beyond his home, the infinity of God above his life at 
Nazareth. His father and mother did not understand him, 
though they loved him. He had won interest and opinions 
in the great city. The Pharisees, eager, as we know, to 
train intelligent children that they might assist in the deliver- 
ance of Israel, and re-establish the glory of her religion, 
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would have gladly taken charge of him. If not now, then 
later on, while he was a young man, he had but to speak 
to be received into their schools. 

Excited now, like those youths of whom I have 
spoken, thrilled through all his being with human 
sympathies and religious passion, would he separate himself 
like them from common duties ? Would he leave the simple 
way of quiet life; would he become the fanatic or the ascetic? 
With his genius, he would have been pushed forward ; and 
how easily, petted and flattered, he might have been spoiled. 

Of course he did not think — no boy would have thought 
of these things ; but the instinct of simplicity, reverence for 
common duties, love of the natural charities of home, of 
humility and obedience, led him right. Leaving all the new 
life and its excitement behind, he went home to Nazareth, 
and was subject to his parents. Not then deliberate, this 
conduct must have been afterwards deliberate. He probably 
went to one of the Feasts every year, but for eighteen years 
or more he remained quiet, simple, gracious, subject to the 
calls of home, obedient to those he loved. 

It is a great lesson, and worth more even in these days 
than it was in the time of Jesus. For the movement of the 
world is so much faster now than then, that opportunity is 
afforded to almost every impulse ; and the young fling away 
simplicity, quietude, and the slow building of character, 
patient observation, obedience, and the steady experience 
of duty whereby home-life lays the foundations of a life which 
can stand the storm, for the sudden gratification of their 
first desire, for the whirl of an excited career — for the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. It is right, it is a glorious thing, to 
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have the ardour and aspirations of youth; but the first 
lesson one has to learn then is not to waste them like a 
spendthrift, to keep them white hot by keeping them 
temperate, to make them obey Will and wait on Thought, 
and bow their prone necks to that yoke of duty, which, 
taken in lowliness of heart, is found, long before youth is 
over, to be easy, and its burden light. This was the lesson 
Jesus learnt, and it was learnt for life. He went down to 
Nazareth, and was subject to his parents. 

But stranger even than the experience of his visit to 
Jerusalem must have been the experience of his return to 
his home. For he had passed the Rubicon of early life. 
The unconscious child who went to Jerusalem was coming 
back to Nazareth conscious of himself, of man, and of God. 
It was with different eyes indeed that he looked back, when 
he left the city and the Temple. A whole world of 
thought divided this moment from that in which he saw 
them first, and yet the basis of his emotion was the same, 
and united both impressions into one. As he went home 
through the passes, he would not speak much, but he would 
observe the more. Every face he saw told him another 
story than before, waked in his soul another train of thought; 
and within, his soul gently 

** Put off her veil, and self-transmuted, stood 
Naked, as in the presence of her God. 
While on he walked, a comfort seemed to touch 
A heart that had not been disconsolate ; 
Strength came where weakness was not known to be ! 
Of that external scene which round him lay. 
Little, in this abstraction, did he see ; 
Remembered less ; but he had inward hopes 
And swellings of the spirit, was rapt and soothed. 
Conversed with promises." 
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In his own thought, as in a temple, he habitually dwelt ; and 
in this temple God was enthroned. Prayer filled his whole 
being. He praised God with impassioned joy, but with joy 
already dashed with the pain and guilt of the world. He 
was not wearied in any reaction, for high and noble passion, 
held in leash, has no weariness; its excitement, being 
divine, increases by that it feeds on. At last, he climbed 
the hill of Nazareth, and silent stepped under the low 
built roof of home, and slept in the peace that passeth 
understanding. ' 

Next morning he woke to work and to obedience. He 
was subject unto his parents. The temper of his soul was 
the temper of obedience — the finest temper in the whole 
world, when we know that the laws we obey are true and 
just — the noblest temper in the world, for it secures for 
those who continue in its self-restraint the noblest things 
— power within self-subjection, freedom, wisdom, beauty. 
Moreover, it is the rock on which enduring character is 
built. Without it, all the finest and fairest looking charac- 
ters are built upon the sand. The rain and the flood of life's 
trial come at last, and how many have fallen! Men and 
women, whom we thought true and upright, loving and 
beautiful in heart, tumble, as life goes on, into dreadful 
failure and moral ruin. One thing they lacked, conscious 
obedience to the great spiritual and natural laws which 
are beyond themselves, the habit of self-restraint. 

There is no love worth having or giving which does not 
build upon obedience to these great laws of life or which 
violates them. We cannot win a single truth in religion, 
science, or art, unless we accustom ourselves to move within 
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the limits Right lays down for the conscience, and Truth 
for the intellect, and never to overpass them. We cannot 
be either just or merciful to those under our rule until we 
have learnt to obey, and to understand the difficulty and the 
joy of obedience. We cannot be free till we have found 
out the limits to freedom, and recognized that the limits 
are laid down, not to check our development, but to secure 
it ; not to restrain our pleasure, but to prevent our pleasure 
from injuring others. We cannot have power — that is, 
influence over men which will ennoble them (for all other 
power is vile) until we have won power over ourselves. 
All fine character, then, is based upon obedience. Men 
call that a truism. But it has been so long remembered 
that it is forgotten. Forget it no more. Recall it to 
your side, and think that it was obedience that in Jesus 
laid the foundation of a character which mastered the king- 
dom of the human heart. 

One thing more is told to us. He increased in wisdom and 
in favour with God and man ; and both of these — wisdom and 
beauty — grow out of the temper of obedience. On the first 
of these, I need not dwell. It is plain from what I have said 
above that the foremost element in a man's wisdom is the 
capacity for obeying established order, for living in accor- 
dance with the facts of the universe. In obeying them, we 
learn to know them better, and the more of their secrets we 
know, the more harmonious and the more powerful becomes 
our life. We gain then the wisdom which sees into the roots 
of things. Moreover, we learn then at what points our work 
is likely to succeed, at what points it is sure to fail ; we learn 
where we must act if we would help others, and where, if 
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we act, we will injure others. This is the wisdom which 
makes activity practical. And thus learning, we grow deeper 
into obedience. Every hour of this kind of work is an hour 
of self-restraint. There is then a reciprocal action. The 
more we practise obedience, the more we gain of wisdom ; 
the more we gain wisdom, the more the power of obedience 
increases. 

But secondly, it is not only wisdom we gain, but beauty — 
the grace of life which gives us favour in the sight of God 
and man. 

Men have thought that there is no tenderness, no charm 
in the cold and austere severity, as they think it, of a life of 
obedience and self-restraint. There is no mistake so great. 
Indeed, the very opposite is true. It is the reckless dis- 
obedience to all laws which is the ground of the dulness 
and ugliness of modem society. 

There is a beauty that comes of self-restraint in obedience 
to the laws of life and goodness which is fairer than all other 
beauty. In self-restraint. Power is gained, and in all noble 
and enduring beauty Power is a necessity. There is a 
beauty which is bound up with weakness; it enthralls 
the senses and not the soul, and by its very nature, it is 
transient Through self-restraint also, because through it the 
faculties of the soul are each subordinated to the welfare and 
work of the whole. Harmony of character is gained, and 
Harmony is of the essence of Beauty. Moreover — all obedi- 
ence to laws loved for their own sake is in harmony with 
the whole universe and brings to the character that loves 
obedience a portion of the loveliness of the universe itself. 
In that vast whole the greatest things are the most clearly 
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obedient to the ordinances by which they live and move ; 
and in their restrained and ordered movement is their ineffable 
loveliness and majesty. So also, the greater the character, 
and the more power it possesses to influence men aright — 
that is, the more true favour it has with men — the more 
faithfully we shall find it has been self-subjected to those 
laws of life which are the Thoughts of God. And the 
lovelier the character, the more we shall find it is always 
saying to itself, " I will not do what I desire lest I should 
hurt another," " I will not injure one of the common laws 
of life," "I will not do wrong to any duty which man 
demands of me, or God commands." Yes, wherever this 
obedience rules the life, there is loveliness. A tender 
thoughtfulness is added to the character. A sense of 
interests beyond self, a joy in love and kindness, a habit of 
leaving self-brooding behind for the sake of feeling as others 
feel, so that we may live in them — illuminate the eye 
with light, and warm the voice with sweetness, and fill the 
body itself with the grace that is within the soul. There is 
much talk in our present time of freedom, of beauty, of 
truth in art, in literature, in politics, in character. Believe 
me, there is but one way of winning these. It is obedience. 
Obey the law of God in love to God. Let will, thought, 
emotion always be restrained by the faith contained in 
this phrase — "Here where I stand, at every moment, is 
my Father's House — and above its altar stand Truth, 
Mercy, Justice, Righteousness, and Love — the glorious 
Cherubim. God helping me, I will do nothing, and think 
nothing, from which these glorious creatures would veil 
their faces with their wings." 
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Lastly obey the laws of human life — the wise and universal 
traditions which have grown into acknowledged laws — 
reverence, courtesy, love of family, the sacredness of home, 
obedience to parents, devotion to friends, sacrifice of 
pleasure for the good of men, honour to our country, 
gentleness to foes, faithfulness to human duty, simplicity of 
life. Let all our will, thought, and emotion live under the 
restraint of these unwritten laws. Then we shall win 
power and beauty, favour with God, favour with man. 
Then we shall know what Jesus learnt, and be what Jesus 
was, when, after the hour of his spiritual excitement in the 
Temple, he went back to the simple life at Nazareth, and 
was subject to his parents. 



VIII. 

[February 8, 1885.] 

THE YOUTH OF JESUS, 

And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour with God 
and man. — Luke ii. 52. 

Nazareth, where Jesus spent his youth, was one of the 
upland villages of Galilee, situated in a lofty hollow on a 
steep slope, half encircled by fifteen small, softly curving 
hills, whose tops looked down upon the little town that lay 
among them, as a bird lies in her nest. "Nazareth is a 
rose," says Quaresmius, using another simile, " and, like a 
rose, has the same rounded form, enclosed by mountains as 
the flower by its leaves." Deep meadows, as deep in lovely 
flowers as in grass, encompass it, and slope away from it to 
the plain below. At the back they rise to the summits of 
the hills, one of which overtops the rest, and has been 
called the Mount of Precipitation. But the real site of the 
place from which the Nazarenes in the story would have 
cast Jesus down forms one of the features of Nazareth 
itself. It is the limestone cliff", about thirty feet high, 
which, jutting forth from the mountain side, overhangs at 
this present time the Maronite convent at the south-west 
angle of the town. 

The general look of the place is unchanged since the 
days of Jesus. It has escaped the fate which has ruined 
the aspect of the rest of Galilee. Nazareth, says Renan, 
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is still an enchanting place, perhaps the only spot in Pales- 
tine where the soul is somewhat freed from the weight which 
overwhelms it in the midst of this unequalled desolation. 
The people are amiable and smiling, the gardens are fresh 
and green ; even the religious quarrels are less violent at 
Nazareth than elsewhere in Palestine." 

It is not difficult to picture the village. A number of 
low, flat-roofed houses, square, with a single door and a few 
rooms, poor and lived in by the poor, unomamented, 
fitted for a life of few wants, white and dry, but surrounded 
with dewy gardens of vine and fig-trees and shaded by 
acacia, are intersected by narrow streets and lanes, the 
largest of which ends in the open space at the end of 
the town, where was the well, around which gathered even- 
ing and morning the life and gaiety of Nazareth ; whence 
day by day Mary, with her child, went home, her urn upon 
her shoulder. When we think of this country hamlet in 
which the youth of Jesus was spent, with not a single rich 
man in it, where life was quiet and poor and simple, a new 
force is given to his words, " Blessed are the poor for theirs 
is the kingdom of God, — Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth." 

And he inherited it (in the way he meant) when he 
climbed the hill above the village. There is but little to 
be seen from Nazareth itself, but a short stroll would bring 
him to the crest of the hill, from which there is one of the 
noblest views in Palestine. As he looked forth, his was that 
gentle, admiring, receptive temper to which all the glory and 
beauty of the earth are given as possession. All he saw 
he inherited, (as we may inherit all the earth) by the power 

G 2 
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of profound emotion. It is the only inheritance of the earth 
that is truly worth having, for it cannot be taken away from 
us. There is but one way of losing it — ^it is to lose the temper 
of humility, admiration, joy, and love; of all that makes 
up what Jesus meant by meekness. To cease to be meek 
towards Nature's loveliness, where God displays His thought 
and love, is to cease to inherit the earth. Nay, to buy 
it — to say " This is mine," to feel the desire of accumula- 
tion, to inherit it as earthly law calls inheritance, is often to 
lose the blessing and to gain the curse. Unblest are they 
who love riches, for they lose the inheritance of the earth. 
Their temper is the temper which cannot love and cannot 
enjoy, and therefore cannot have. Jesus had not one rood 
of land, but all he saw was his, and he was blessed in that 
inheritance. 

And what did he see from that hill-top, where we are 
told the wind is always fresh and clear ? He saw a land 
full of patriotic memories ! To one versed as he was in 
the history of his people, and who possessed a spiritual 
imagination of their career, there was scarcely a spot on 
which his eye rested that did not speak to his heart. To 
the west he saw Mount Carmel, shimmering blue where 
its trees and copses lay — "Carmel by the sea" — and 
remembered (could he ever forget it ?) the great day when 
in its glades met two civilizations and two religions, and 
the desert prophet proclaimed the victory of the idea of 
One God over that of a multitude of Gods, the victory of 
right conduct over unrighteousness. Far to the north rose the 
snowy cone of Hermon, the image of serene and heavenly 
purity, set high in the heart of the sky. On the south- 
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east another mountain claimed his regard — Tabor, with its 
smooth and rounded summit, isolated among the other hills, 
softly wooded like a park, rich in grass, the " fortress and 
the sanctuary of the northern tribes" of Israel, whence 
Barak descended on the horsemen and chariots of Sisera. 
How often, as the sun set and lit these mountain tops, must 
the heart of the boy have cried with the Psalmist, " Tabor 
and Hermon shall rejoice in thy name." Still on the 
east, through a depression close to Tabor, he could dis- 
tinguish the deep gorge of the Jordan valley and the 
mountains of Perea — and then the history of the sacred river 
flowed and ebbed within his mind. At his very feet, south 
and south-east, spread the plain of Esdraelon — in spring one 
waving cornfield from end to end, sprinkled with olives, 
the richest part of Palestine. On the gentle hillocks 
that rose out of it a hundred villages were set, shadowed 
with palms, green with fig-trees, olives and vines, among 
which the plenteous springs bubbled up and watered all the 
land. A hundred historical associations belonged to it. 
Jezreel was therein, and the whole story of Ahab and 
his house. On it the two great battles that were fatal, 
the first to the kingdom of Israel, the second to the kingdom 
of Judah, were fought, when Assyria overthrew Hoshea, 
and Egypt destroyed Josiah. Hard by the spring of Jezreel 
was Mount Gilboa, where the first king of Israel perished, 
where the shield of Saul was vilely cast away. But it had 
not been only the scene of defeat. It was there, by the 
waters of Megiddo, that the great battle of the Kishon was 
fought, over which Deborah sang a song of triumph that 
Jesus often listened to with a kindling heart. There too was 
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fought the greatest fight that Israel ever waged — the battle 
of Gideon against the wild hordes of the Midianites, the 
glory and victory of which rii\gs through all Hebrew litera- 
ture. It was the battle-field of Palestine, and it does not 
forfeit that reputation later on in history, for on one of 
its long low ridges, near the hill which tradition calls the 
Mount of the Beatitudes, was fought the deciding battle 
of the Crusades, when, in 1187, Saladin utterly overthrew 
the Christian host. This was the view which day by day, 
whenever he mounted the hill-top, lay before the eyes of 
Jesus, and its human interest, great as it was, was not 
greater than its natural beauty. 

Three things then emerge from this consideration of 
Nazareth, and form elements in the youth of Jesus : — the 
simplicity of the life he led ; secondly, the patriotic feeling 
to which the place ministered, and thirdly, the influence 
of its natural beauty upon him. 

The first of these lies plainly before us. The life he led was 
absolutely simple. A few rooms, two or three, with a work- 
shop, were the shelter of his youth. He laboured there for 
his living with his father. The work was done almost in the 
open air. Enough alone was earned to supply them day by 
day with the necessities of life. " Give us to-day our daily 
bread"; "Take no thought for the morrow, the morrow 
will take thought for the things of itself" — were phrases 
that grew out of his experience at Nazareth. Honourable 
poverty and labour among others as poor as his father — that 
was his life. The common charities of this simple existence 
were also his. He knew what mutual help and loving kind- 
ness meant, and spent and received them among his fellows 
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who lived a life as simple as his own. In this way were rooted 
and nourished in him reverence, love of the broad foundations 
of human life and happiness, a sacred contempt for mere 
wealth, for show, for all those trappings of life which burden 
rather than adorn it ; a hatred of covetousness ; the belief 
that all accumulation of wealth was folly ; a deep sense of 
the virtue of work, of doing it rather than of speaking of 
it, of being faithful to it to the death. 

In this quiet, simple, unworldly way of being he found that 
to which he always clung as the perfect way. But he filled 
it with God. Its carelessness of anxiety was based on trust 
in the Father. Its poverty was enriched with the inward 
blessedness of the Kingdom of God. Its simplicity threw 
him all the more upon the fulness of God. Its work was 
done by one who felt that he was at home with God. 
Nothing in it but was glorified by love of the Highest. 
God's presence shone in the workshop, in the garden and 
the field ; His spirit dwelt in the men, women and children 
with whom he lived and whom he loved — so that it was 
out of a long experience that he said at last " Man shall not 
live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God" ; " Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and steal"; "Take heed and beware 
of covetousness, for a man's life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things which he possesseth." 

Is that like our life ? We cannot live in London so simple 
an existence, but have we the spirit of it? Are we content with 
quiet pleasures, with untempestuous love, with the excite- 
ment that after no repentance draws, with the honourable 
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charities of society and home — not seeking the wilder 
worlds of passion or of pleasure? Are we so content 
with enough to live on, so content with the beauty of 
earth, and the wonders of knowledge, that we repel from 
our hearts the curses of life — the desire to grow rich, the 
desire to please the world? Are we content to work our 
work in silence, and to do it with our might, and not to 
seek to decorate it with the show and applause of the world ? 
Do we perform it without the craving to rival others, with- 
out the craving for reward ? Do we do it for its own sake, 
and leave what honour it shall receive in the hands of God 
and of Humanity ? Then we may be blessed enough, in 
this undisturbed air, to be able to hear in our hearts the 
voice of God, to feel his hand in ours, to realize the unspeak- 
able victory over trouble and sin which is ours in union 
with the Father, to feel his eternity in our work, his force 
in our hopes, his guidance in our ideals, — and in our hearts 
the peace of perfect trust. Our lives are too noisy, too 
busy, too complex, too drunk with cares and the deceit of 
riches, too vulgarized by the world, to learn with ease the 
lesson of the youth of Jesus. Yet there is no lesson which 
we as men, and England as a nation, need so imperatively 
to learn as the lesson of the unworldliness, of the simplicity 
of Jesus. The very life of the people, the enduring of the 
greatness of England depend on that, and it seems to be 
vanishing day by day. The man of the world will smile 
at this statement, but Jesus would have said, " It is true." 
Nothing stands out sharper, clearer, fairer than it does in his 
teaching. We see that his unworldliness was of his inmost 
.self ; that as with Nature, so with Man and God — he was 
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absolutely at home, by the very force of simplicity. No 
selfish desires, no anxieties, no wild passions warped his 
judgment away from the truth. Therefore the roots of 
things, the mother ideas of human nature were clear to 
him. We understand what he meant when he said, "If 
thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of light. 

But such a life may seem to be prosaic, to be unkindled 
by ideas, to those who vainly think that complexity of 
thought and act is equivalent to imagination. But it is not 
so, and never has been so in the history of the human soul, 
or in the history of human progress. It is out of a simple life 
that the original ideas which move the world spring forth. 
It is in such a life that imagination grows most freely, that 
noble thoughts, coming from without, best take root and 
bring forth fruit most plentifully. 

And Jesus, his soul thus open to receive, felt, at first 
hand and with intensity, all the ideas of God which had been 
developed in the history of his people, and all the thoughts 
which poured into his heart from Humanity, and rejoiced 
as they shaped themselves into noble form within his soul. 

Think of him as he looked forth on the land below the 
crests of Nazareth, and you will feel that all the ideas which 
belong to patriotism, (for it is on this special point I now 
dwell) must have formed and enkindled his character. The 
glory and trial, the w^ork and the failure of his people ; 
their great struggle for righteous conduct, for the worship 
of one God; their mighty men, heroes of war and song 
and prayer and prophecy ; the memory and the power of 
their ideas — swelled in his heart " My people," he cried, 
in his heart, " I am theirs and they are mine." 
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This is a thought that has ruled the lives of thousands, and 
a mighty enkindler it is of imagination, of emotion, and of 
thought, thoughts which are noble, self-forgetful, pure, and 
which make pure our life. No education is well founded or 
likely to be well built which has not in it this fine element 

And it forms the natural foundation for a more spiritual 
patriotism. It lifts the soul to that level of self-forgetfulness 
and self-sacrifice for one's own people, which enables us to 
conceive and to accomplish self-sacrifice for the sake of 
Humanity. He who can die for ideas needful for his 
country's happiness and good, can soon and easily learn to 
die for the sake of ideas and truths needful for the progress 
of mankind. His limited patriotism becomes the patriotism 
of Humanity. He has at last only one country — the 
country of the human race. First the natural, afterwards 
that which is spiritual. 

When Jesus felt that he could die for love of his people, 
you may be sure, with that prophetic and passionate soul 
within him, that the thought of dying for the sake of the 
human race was not far off. He did not think of that in 
the theological sense the words have been made to bear, 
but in the natural sense, as a great soldier thinks of dying 
for the sake of his native land. " What can I do for men?" 
was more at first a passionate outburst of love in him than 
a distinct thought in his heart. " I will give them all," that 
would be his answer. Dimly, unoutlined, the emotion, 
the thought would float before him at first; but, as time 
went on, it would of itself grow into clearer shape, until, 
at last (the result of years of unconscious development) 
it would break into clear light, and he would feel his 
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mission to the whole world of men. Nor would the thought 
be uncaused. It had a point of contact in him. It was 
not wholly apart from his knowledge, for he would remember 
— as he looked down on the valley where Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob kept their tents — the promise that, beyond the pos- 
session of the land, filled their breasts and uplifted their 
lives — " In thee shall all families of the earth be blessed." 
So early in the heart of Israel had been sown the thought of 
a universal Saviour. 

This love of country, felt through the storied past, and 
growing into love of Man, and ending in desire of saving 
men, is a vital part of human life. It ought to be one of 
the roots of every noble life. The youth who, standing on 
the cliff at Dover, or on some famous inland hill, and 
looking on sea and land, does not often remember, and 
sight up a thousand great and noble deeds done in the 
story of his country, and feel his heart thrill, his imagina- 
tion kindle, and his thought enlarge, is, whether youth or 
man, ill-educated or uneducated. 

** Breathes there a man with soul so dead, / 
Who never to himself has said, 
This is my own, my native land." 

No — were you to understand all knowledge, it would profit 
you nothing for education if your soul were dead to ideas 
which, like this of honour of country, are charged with high 
emotions. Knowledge is the least part of education ; and 
the parent who does not — among other great conceptions — 
awaken reverence and love of country in his children is so 
far faithless to his duty. 

But why is a child to love his land and honour it ? Is 
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it for its splendour or its wealth, for its vast commerce or its 
manufacture, for its successful overthrow of other nations, 
for its power to grab and keep that which does not belong to 
it, for its cunning in outwitting other peoples, or its wars in 
which force prevailed over freedom and justice ? 

No, indeed ; these are not the roots of honour, but of 
shame, and of pride, the head of all the deadly sins, and 
in the end, of lamentation and mourning and woe. Nor 
will any youth or man, whose soul is not spoiled, love or 
honour his nation for these matters. He will leave it to 
those who in the daily Press and in society proclaim that 
England is noble because she is powerful to overcome, and 
great because she is rich. 

The roots of national honour are elsewhere. They are 
in unbroken effort continued with fortitude, towards 
truth and justice and pity, and the making of these 
prevail ; they are in the doing of work with all our power, 
and in making the work absolutely honest; they are in 
living close to the life of simple manners and pure laws 
which Jesus loved; they are in noble thinking, in right- 
eous and magnanimous doing, in loving emotions and in 
loving acts. They are in contempt of wealth and worldly 
honour for the sake of that which is ideal; they are in 
reverence for beauty and delight in knowledge rather than 
in the praise of men ; they are in readiness to meet trial 
and contend with it to the death, so that men may get the 
good of your battle and of your death ; they are in love of 
the beauty of the land, and of all the thoughts of love, and 
tears of joy, it has given to men and women and children ; 
they are in the enshrining of all noble names and lives in 
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the heart, sq that they become inspirations ; they are in 
love and honour of all the great literature and fine art with 
which the nation has enriched the world ; and they are in 
walking worthy of the high vocation of this glorious past. 
These are the roots of the honour and love of country ; 
and our children should be trained to know and love 
them. To that teaching the soul of the child will answer ; 
for such things it will be willing, when a man, to die. 

And those so trained, accustomed to pass out of them- 
selves in love of the invisible realities, accustomed to 
despise that life of show and force which shuts up men 
in self-consideration, are prepared to pass onwards to 
the more spiritual view. From the level they have reached 
they see a new landscape spread before them, the land- 
scape of Humanity. As on Jesus, through loving Israel with 
a pure heart, dawned now the love of the human race, so on 
us, who have loved with a clear eye and an unworldly soul 
our own people, will also slowly rise the power to feel with 
and devote ourselves to man. We, with Jesus, will sacrifice 
our life, day by day, on the altar of those thoughts 
and acts which, being supported, lived by, never denied 
or betrayed, died for if need be, believed in, hoped for, 
loved, and known as eternal, are the powers of the progress 
of the human race. Who loves them, and dies for them, 
loves man and dies for man. 

Then in the end that Truth will arise on us which sets 
the sun in the midst of heaven and all the stars around 
it singing for joy, the truth which made the Cross a crown 
of glory and the soul of Christ a sea of happiness — the 
truth that all mankind is finally redeemed in God. 



IX. 

[February 15th, 1885.] 

THE YOUTH OF JESUS, 

And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour with God 
and man. — Luke ii. 52. 

When I last spoke from this place I described the town 
in which Jesus spent his youth; and passed on to 
consider what indirect influences such a place and such 
scenery would have upon him. There were three of these — 
first, the simplicity of life among its poor in<Jwellers; 
secondly, the further education in love of his nation which the 
great view from the hill top would daily instil into his heart; 
and thirdly, the natural scenery and its beauty. Of the first 
two I spoke at large, and now the third — the influence 
of natural beauty upon the mind of Jesus — is my 
subject. There are those who do not see, and have no 
pleasure in natural scener}\ And they are of two kinds. 
One of them has no quick senses and no quick feeling — 
dull of eye and dull of heart. The other has quick feeling, 
but to him, interest in man, in all that belongs to human 
thought, act and passion, is so overwhelming that, like St. 
Bernard, he will voyage the whole day by lake Leman, and 
never lift his eyes ; or, like another, say that it is not fit for an 
immortal soul to waste its time in admiring natural beauty — 
and both these types of men may be of this dull or in- 
different temper because in their nation or their family 
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there has not been any habitual interest or education in that 
which we call love of nature. 

Neither one nor the other of these positions was that of 
Jesus. The Jews, as a nation, were observant of nature — 
sometimes even to minuteness. Men find many words for 
that which they care for, and the Hebrew tongue is rich in 
various terms for the same natural objects. It has different 
words, for example, for at least eight different kinds of 
rain. It belonged to the national temper and education 
of one type among the Jews to be observant of natural 
beauty, and Jesus was bom into affection for it. We 
know, moreover, that he was not dull of eye, for his 
teaching is filled with illustrations drawn from nature 
and its doings. Nor did ever his profound love of 
man hide from his heart the charm of the outward world. 
St. Paul passes through the most enchanting scenery in the 
East, and not one word records even a trace of pleasure 
in it ; but the teaching of Jesus is full of that frank delight 
which the spirit of a child has in birds and flowers and 
clouds. It is true there is none of our over-educated 
pleasure in natural beauty, none of our isolating of Nature ; 
but the pleasure is unmistakable, and it is not overwhelmed 
by his interest in man. 

I have spoken thus far of those who do not care for 
Nature at all. Of those, on the contrary, who do care for 
her, there are three classes. 

There are, first, those who look on natural scenery as 

* 

only a background, but a background they enjoy, for human 
thought and feeling in dramatic action. This is the way 
in which the Greek artist and poet saw it. Human life was 
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first and human beauty, but natural beauty was not passed 
by. Homer uses Nature to illustrate the actions of men, and 
to give interest to the work of men. Socrates could enjoy 
it for a time, and with real pleasure; but he returned to 
Athens to talk to men. Sophocles paints the grove of the 
Eumenides with vivid sight of it, and with great pleasure ; 
but it is to serve as the solemn background in front of 
which the long-enduring of CEdipus ends and conquers, 
where the dignity of Athens is proclaimed and secured- 
The humanity of the hour is first, but Nature is not apart 
from it. Nevertheless, there was no solitary love of Nature 
for its own sake ; there was no inter-marriage of it (as if it 
had a being of its own) with human life ; there was nothing 
of the modern spirit concerning nature in the Greek. 
Nature was only the scenery of the drama of human 
life; and this was for many centuries the view of all 
poets and painters. Not that the Greek, with his keen 
sense of light and joy in the outward world, and his 
keener feeling of life, did not rejoice in the beauty of 
Nature. But when he did, he humanized it. The wood 
and stream and hill, and the fresh dashing of the sea, 
were lovely or terrible, not in themselves, as we should 
think, but because of beautiful or awful living beings that 
abode within them. The Greek came back to human life 
as the one superb interest ; and he filled Nature with the 
passions of that life. 

This is the first way men have of looking at Nature, and 
it was wholly apart from the monotheistic Jewish mind. 
There is not a trace of any of its forms in the teaching of 
Jesus. 
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The second way men have learnt to look on Nature is 
with love of it for itself alone, a love in which Humanity is 
not only not included, but excluded. This is entirely a 
modern creation of the mind, nor does it begin in any 
Art until this century. It dislikes science, but it is in 
reality a brother, at one point, of science — a child of 
the same tendency which in scientific work has made 
Nature separate from man, and isolated it as an object of 
thought. When that isolation was accomplished, then a 
type of character different from that of the man of Science 
isolated Nature, not as an object of thought, but as an 
object of love. And as much study of her moods, of 
her infinite variety, of all her forms, and all her charac- 
teristics, as a man would give to his well-loved mistress, 
men gave, and give to-day to Nature. TJiere is an actual 
passion in their love. 

It is true that among those who say they have this love, 
there are many who do not love Nature so much as their own 
self. They love their own feelings which they impute to 
Nature, their own moods with which they endow her. But 
there are a great number who do possess this solitary delight 
in the beauty of the world for its own sake ; who, for the 
time they are alone with Nature, are without special moods 
and feeling ; who receive her beauty with gladness, and as 
the gladness increases, lose themselves wholly in a rapture 
the Greeks would have called divine. All modern Art is 
full of this, and it is a distinct addition to the realms of 
human sentiment and joy. 

But in the Hebrew mind there is not a trace of it, nor 
indeed could there be. I do not say that men in all ages 

H 
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and countries have not been lost in lonely pleasure with 
Nature, but I do say that they never realized the thought 
of it, that they never selected this pleasure and consciously 
chose to remain in it. They passed on to link the loveli- 
ness they felt to themselves or to humanity or to God. 
It would have been utterly impossible for Jesus to- enter 
into this state of mind towards the external world. 

There is a third way of looking at Nature. It is that 
which arises from a belief that Nature and man are so knit 
together, so fitted each to each, that each explains the 
other, suggests the other, feels with the other, gives to and 
receives from the other; so that no isolated love can be 
given to either without loss to the giver ; so that neither 
can be neglected without similar loss ; so that no natural 
scenery is perfectly lovely without human associations, and 
no human act, emotion, or life quite complete without 
natural associations. And some think, who look on 
Nature in this way, that God has made a pre-established 
harmony between Nature and Humanity ; and some, that 
both are naturally kindred since both arise out of the 
thought and love of one God ; and some, who do not wish 
to talk of a God, that both are filled with the same love and 
thought, but that there is no love and thought but man's, 
who, by projecting himself out of himself, makes the world of 
Nature and all its beauty. And this sense of the equal 
union of man and Nature, each unfinished without the 
other, belongs to all those who, in this modern world, have 
been closest to the heart of Humanity and to the heart of 
Nature. 

This was part of the life-work of Wordsworth, and it was 
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one of the highest elements in the poetry of Shelley. It is 
eminent in our greatest landscape painter. Turner, whose 
love of Nature was most fully proved, never feels her beauty 
profoundly without feeling with it some aspect of Humanity 
— without filling his landscape with the joy or sorrow, the 
glory or regret, of human passion and human labour. 

Is there anything like this in Jesus ? Yes, and he gained 
the materials for it in his country life at Nazareth. We see 
how closely he must have observed Nature by the way in 
which the country sights appear in his teaching. All the 
story of the wheat-fields of the Valley of Esdraelon is dwelt 
on, from their sowing to their ripening. We see the birds 
hovering above the narrow paths among them, the rocks 
and thorns along their edges where the corn is thin, the 
tares, the whitening crop, the sifting of the wheat, the in- 
gathering of the harvest, and the separation of the tares 
from the com, the reapers, the farmer and the ploughman 
and their supper when work is over, even the bams which 
the rich man rebuilds ; the oxen bending beneath the yoke, 
led to water in the evening, even the accidents — ^the falling 
into a pit — which befall them as they wander; the swine 
feeding in the fields and trampling on their food ; the sheep 
that have lost their shepherd, the division at night of the 
sheep and the goats, the stray lamb who has wandered 
from the fold, the fold itself with the gate in the wall at 
which the shepherd knocks, whose voice the sheep know 
and crowd to follow as he calls them by their name \ the 
open hillside, from the woods of which the wolf rushes on 
the flock, the hireling shepherd who flees, the true shepherd 
who dies for his charge, the robber scaling the wall, the 

H 2 
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women grinding at the mill, the vineyard with its hedge and 
tower and winepress in the rock, the house built on the rock 
or on the sand of the channel of the dried-up stream ; the 
fierce and sudden tempest, the rain and descending flood, 
the crimson sky at evening, the red and lowering clouds of 
the morning, the vapour rising from the west, the flash of 
lightning which traverses the heaven in a moment ; the fox 
seeking his hole, the bird of the air his nest, the vultures 
collecting round the carcase, the hen gathering her chickens 
under her wings, the gentle doves contrasted with the serpent, 
the young sparrow falling from the nest upon the ground, the 
ravens that neither sow nor reap; the sea-shore, with the 
grOup of fishers gathering into vessels the fish from the nets ; 
the lilies of the field clothed more gloriously than Solomon, 
the tall mustard tree, so small at first, so great afterwards, 
whose branches spread far and shelter the birds, the vines 
with their multitude of grafts, the thorns and thistles that 
encumber the fields, the vineyard with its fruitful and fruit- 
less fig-trees among the vines, the gardener digging and 
dunging them, the dry canes waving on the river-bank, the 
grass withered in the heat, the trees hewn down and cut 
for burning, the fig-tree with its tender branch and budding 
leaves, the olive trees whose shadow he sought in sorrow, 
the hill-top where he went to pray alone. It is astonish- 
ing. All Jesus said in his life might be put into a few 
pages, and yet we have a whole picture of the country 
in which he lived, so eager were his eyes, so observant was 
his love. 

All these impressions — how did he use them — with what 
eyes did he look on Nature ? Did he love Nature for itself 
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alone ? Did he impose himself on Nature, or see in her a 
selfish reflection of his own moods ? 

No, his was the line that the greater artists have taken, only 
it was not taken with the aims of an artist, but with the solemn 
aims of a prophet — of a revealer of the love and thought of 
God, of a revealer to itself of the heart of man. He wove 
into a single web the life of Man, and the life of Nature, 
and the life of God. He made the varied relations of 
Nature to Man an image of the relations between God and 
Man. He made the doings of God in Nature a revelation 
of the doings of God to Man. He made the daily life of 
Nature a symbol of the daily life of the human heart ; he 
made it speak to us in encouragement, in teaching, in 
warning, in exalting. He made the life of man with the 
animals and all its duties and affections, among the sheep- 
folds, and in the vineyards and on the hills, and in the town, 
the declaration under our very eyes of the way God would 
act to man, and man ought to act to his fellow man. 

The whole of Nature, animate and inanimate, was in his 
mind a vast parable of which Humanity, when it lived a 
true life with itself and with God, was the interpretation ; 
and neither artist nor man of science have in this spiritual 
and intellectual interweaving of Nature and Humanity done 
their work more fully or more profoundly than he has done 
it. It were well, in our modern devotion to the beauty of 
the world if we could, while we keep our love of Nature, 
see in it also all that Jesus saw. We are in danger of losing 
interest in mankind, of forgetting the duties and affections 
of human life, of ceasing to think of God and of the moral 
and spiritual beauty He desires within — when we are 
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the heart of the peace on whom he could abide in 
trust? 

That may be the feeling of the modern world. It was 
not the feeling of the Jewish heart, it was not the feeling of 
Jesus. Nature was to him the voice of God. The heavens 
declared His glory ; the morning stars sang His praise ; the 
mountains spoke of His righteousness, . the great deep of 
His judgments; the floods praised Him, lifting up their 
hands; the trees of the wood rejoiced before Him. And 
Jesus hearing, seeing God everywhere, and feeling His 
Father moving in His heart, fell to prayer, to that deep 
communion of Spirit with Spirit which is the essence of a 
religious life. 

Apart to pray ! I leave the thought with you. You love 
Nature — you love to live often with her, alone. It is an 
educated habit with us now, in the very air of our modern 
life. Free it from its indefiniteness, from its materialism, 
from its tendency to refined sensuousness, from its want of 
moral power, by filling it with God your Father. Your love 
of Nature will gain, not lose, when you add to her the sense 
of a mighty love, a creative thought, a moral power, a spiritual 
wisdom, who is her central life ; and who knits you to her 
all the more closely, because He also abides in you. In 
all your apartness let there be prayer. 



X. 

[Febmary 22, 1885.] 

YOUTH OF JESUS. 

And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour with God 
and man. — l^UKE ii. 52. 

The human influences which bore on Jesus and formed his 
character, during the years at Nazareth, are now the subject 
of our thought. The first of these was the service in the 
synagogue, the reading of the Law and the Prophets, and the 
explanation of the Reader. Week by week for more 
than twenty years he heard the book of his fathers 
explained during the service of God. All the tender 
and softening associations which belong to our memories 
of the religious worship of our youth belonged also to 
Jesus. We carry these memories with us through 
manhood. They tell insensibly upon our life. Great 
is their power to warn us in temptation, to guard us 
from the first approach of ill, to remind us of innocence, 
to keep before us an ideal of goodness, to prevent us 
from being wholly enslaved by the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. They are treasures we have laid up which moth and 
rust do not corrupt, which the thieves of life do not break 
into and steal. Incomplete is he who has never known 
them, unhappy he who has forgotten them. They never 
lost their power over Jesus, and his first public act was to 
take part in them himself. 
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We may be sure then that both the Law and the Prophets, 
with their commentaries, set him thinking. From the Law 
he gained that clear view of moral conduct which it was the 
special work of the Jew to establish and manifest to the 
world — righteousness of life in obedience to the righteous 
Jehovah. " This do, and thou shall live." And however 
deep his spiritual emotion, however mystic his thought 
became, Jesus never ceased to make right-doing, stem 
obedience to the moral law, one of the foundations of life. 
In that all his more ideal life began, all his counsels of 
perfection. Again and again, when he seems borne away 
into the heights of a spiritual heaven — if we may impute 
to him the spirit at least of the discourses in the Gospel of 
St. John — he brings us back to the lowly places of everyday 
duty to God and man. If, like the lark, he sang in a 
" privacy of glorious hght," he returns to his nest upon the 
dewy ground, among the daily calls of simple right. It 
was on this foundation of the doing of common right 
that his firm, fixed character was upbuilded. Nor is there 
any other beginning fit for us and for our children. The 
first thing to teach and to learn is obedience to moral 
law, and deep-set reverence for it. The first thing is not 
spirituaUty, as it is called ; nor fine emotions of love to 
God; nor the excited states of soul which some parents 
and teachers wish to see in boys and girls who have, most 
pitiably, lost their childhood. Those may be good when the 
eternal foundation of right conduct, of duty known and 
done, is laid; but without that foundation, their natural 
result is exhaustion, and their conclusion — coldness, care- 
lessness, or sensuality. 
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But though this position is the first that must be taken, 
it is not the highest. It is the foundation, but it is not the 
building unmade with hands, eternal in the heavens. 
And we know from Christ's after-life that he passed onwards 
to a loftier form of religious thought. He exchanged " Re- 
pent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand," for " Be ye 
perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect." He saw that 
many of those teachers whom he had seen at Jerusalem and 
Nazareth had become proud of their outward righteousness, 
and despised others ; that they neglected mercy and justice ; 
he saw that right-doing before the world did not always 
mean right-thinking and right-feeling; he saw that an outward 
law tended to collect round it a mass of observances and 
rites, which tended in their turn to supplant the greater 
duties, and finally to push them so far out of sight, that at last 
morality was actually destroyed, and replaced by hypocrisy 
and self-righteousness. He saw, also, that owing to the law 
becoming in this way a matter of incessant ceremonial, all 
freedom of movement in the heart to God was rendered 
difficult ; that God himself was hidden from the soul by a 
cloud of observances; and that finally the poor, the working- 
folk of the world, the sinner and the outcast, had neither 
time to live this ritual life, nor were, indeed, allowed by its 
priests to live it. " This people," he might have said, with 
exactly the opposite meaning to that with which the phrase 
was really said, "who knoweth not the law are cursed: 
cursed by those who know but do not the law." 

" Therefore," he came to say to himself in the slow de- 
velopment of these years of quiet, ** it is not in the outward 
life that the highest righteousness is found, but in the 
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inward life. It is to be sought, not in acts, but in the 
thoughts and intents of the heart ; nor is the doing of right 
the highest, but the loving of right. This is the temple, 
the inner shrine which is to be built on the platform of 
the law. 

To live and worship in it, is to live in the law, and to do 
the law. Love is the fulfilling of the law. He who loves 
God will do all that God loves. He who loves justice, 
mercy, purity and truth, must do things that are loving, just, 
merciful, pure and true ; and to do these things in a life is to 
love man. To be born again within — that is religion. This 
was the Christian expansion of the law. It did not over- 
throw the law — it fulfilled it. It was the Gospel. And we 
can at once understand that it set men free from the slavery 
of rites and ceremonies, destroyed all spiritual pride, and 
contempt of others, that it made the yoke easy and the 
burden light ; and did all these things because its ground 
was the love of God and man. Above all, it made religion 
an universal possession. Everyone — poor, outcast, sinner, 
proselyte, pagan, who could love God and God's character, 
and live in harmony with that character — was, independent 
of priest, or rite, or creed, a child of God and saved 
by God. 

It was an infinite change. The whole of religion and 
theology was transformed, the whole of priestcraft over- 
thrown, the whole world opened to the missionary, the 
whole temple of exclusiveness destroyed. "Blessed are 
the pure in heart," he cried, "for they shall see God." 
They are words which enclose the whole Gospel ; they are 
words which struck the death knell of the existing Judaism. 
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This was a wonderful thought to work out during those 
years of silence, and we do not wonder any longer at the 
silence. For the ideas that are to revolutionize the world 
do not leap into life in the heart. They grow as Jesus 
said the seed grew, man knoweth not how, in slow develop- 
ment. He was conscious of them as yet but dimly, we may 
imagine. It is not till thoughts of this kind take form in speech 
or in act, till they are forced into outer reality by circum- 
stances, that they become conscious possessions of the 
soul. They matured in Jesus ; and they forced him finally 
into the public work of his mission. But when that time 
came, and active life called them into form, and he felt them 
clash with the prevailing ideas of the world of Palestine ; 
then there was a stern and solemn battle, then came the 
hour of the Temptation. The Gospel stood face to face 
with that which the priests had made of the law. 

But it was not only the ancient Law, but the ancient 
Prophets that Sabbath after Sabbath he heard read and 
expounded. The household itself may have possessed a 
roll of Isaiah, for Jesus quotes that prophet as if he were 
specially familiar with him. What did the prophetic 
literature of his people instil into his soul ? Their teaching, 
in its protest for inward righteousness, agreed with his own 
opposition to legality and vain ceremony. Moreover, it led 
him out of the Law into a higher spiritual region, out of which 
he passed on to a higher still ; but that was not all. There 
was another element in them that must have impressed him 
profoundly, especially when we consider the excited hopes 
which at this time filled the Jewish people. The prophets 
spoke of an anointed of the Lord who should come to 
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deliver mankind from wrong, to renew the heart, to make 
the knowledge of the Lord cover the earth as the waters 
cover the sea. They told of the Messiah. 

People have made all this prophetic cry for a golden age 
of righteousness and for a righteous king only theological ! 
It is more than that — it is human and universal. It took 
a special religious turn among a nation like the Jews, whose 
national work it was to give a pure religion to the world. 
But all nations, in their impassioned humanity — have had 
and preached the thought. All poetry, at its highest, has 
foretold or told of a golden age, and of a great Master who 
should bring peace, righteousness, and salvation to man — 
who should redeem mankind from false kings and false 
thoughts, who should overthrow the oppression of the con- 
science and the soul. Legend and myth contain the thought, 
painting and music are full of it. Nor does it cease to live 
and move in the present world. In philosophies, in social 
movements, in the poetry and art of England and of 
Europe, in theistic and atheistic thinking, the redemption of 
Humanity is prophesied, and a Redeemer who is to re- 
generate the heart of mankind. The thought of a Messiah 
springs out of the wants of men. We may be certain it 
sank deep into the heart of Jesus. He felt the undeter- 
mined stirring of that passion for saving, healing, and com- 
forting men, for redeeming them from oppression and sin, 
which the prophet spirit feels. It grew stronger in him as 
the years went on. At last, it drove him forth as with a 
mighty wind from Nazareth, and it led him afterwards, 
before his ministry closed, to proclaim that he was 
the promised Christ. No more glorious impulse could 
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have swayed a young man's heart, nor one more en- 
nobling. 

It, too, could only, at this time, be dimly felt, but it 
filled him with unspeakable ardour. It would not be natural 
that then he should feel it clearly. But it received a con- 
tinual push and stir from the wandering nationalist preachers. 
There was not a town and village in Palestine at this time 
which was not visited by some of the missionaries of the 
Pharisees. The Pharisees were not only the zealots of the 
law and the promoters of a revival of religious life, they 
were also the organizers of a crusade against the Roman 
rule, which, as long as it was only talk, and did not appear 
in outbursts such as that of Judas the Galilean, Rome took 
no notice of. But Jesus must often have heard them, and 
listened silently — among the other Nazarenes— to the 
preacher's cry, " Save the nation, restore the kingdom to 
Israel, drive out the Gentile, establish the kingdom of God. 
The day of the Lord is at hand. Messiah draws near. Gird 
up your loins to follow Him." Then would follow descrip- 
tions of what kind the kingdom should be — all built upon 
the traditions of Solomon — a splendid material kingdom, 
bringing abundance and comfort to its subjects, turning into 
bread the stones of the desert — a kingdom accredited by 
outward miracle, and subduing men's minds by the ostenta- 
tion of miracle — a kingdom which should establish its sway 
over the Gentiles by force of arms and by cunning of 
intellect, and impose, by these outward means, the true 
religion on mankind. 

These were the views he heard at Nazareth from the 
wandering preachers. Into that little village flowed from 
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time to time the murmur of the excitement and the hopes 
of Palestine. All the ideas the Jewish world had of the king- 
dom of the Christ were laid before Jesus, not only at Nazareth, 
but at Jerusalem, — wherever he went, through Galilee and 
Judaea, during twenty years. Day by day his instinct — as 
he heard these things — recoiled from these views of the 
Christ and his kingdom. Day by day recoil from these 
ideas changed into the formation of ideas opposed to them, 
till there grew up in his soul a conscious idea of what 
should be the work of a Messiah, of what character the 
Messiah himself should be, of what kind the new kingdom 
ought to be, and by what means it should be founded and 
propagated among men. And with that, — and indeed 
forcing him to conceive it — he felt, as if it were a personal 
impact, the passionate excitement of the whole people, the 
cry of Humanity for rest and redemption breaking on his 
heart wave on wave, like an ocean ; and waking in him first, 
and then incessantly increasing, that sympathy with men 
which, when it reaches overwhelming intensity, must find 
expression, and drive forth the prophet from his solitudes 
to live and die for men. This was the work the reading of 
the ancient Prophets did upon his character and in his 
development. 

Lastly, to do this kind of work, sympathy, the passion of 
Humanity, the possession of ideas, is not enough. There 
must be a certain knowledge of men, and of divers types of 
men. 

Much of that kind of knowledge is born with the 
prophet's genius, and as in a great poet, easily takes form. 
But, nevertheless, a certain amount of contact with the 
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world is necessary to make instinctive knowledge useful. 
When and how did Jesus get that at Nazareth ? 

Well, first, he gained at Nazareth the most important 
part of his knowledge of men — the knowledge of the poor. 
He dwelt in his home among the ** common people," who 
afterwards heard him gladly. He knew them, and it 
was a knowledge which the doctors of the law did not 
possess. He was one of the class himself. Secondly, 
he knew the class who lived under a social ban. 
All the Galilean Jews were in bad odour at Jerusalem. 
" Can any good come out of Nazareth ? " would have been 
said by a Rabbi at Jerusalem of almost every town of 
Galilee. The Jews of his whole province were of the class 
men called irreligious, heterodox; people who were theologi- 
cally outlawed. These, then, he knew. He was one of 
them himself. Hence it is not so strange that he had 
sympathies with the despised publican, the outcasts and the 
sinners, the excommunicated — and that knowing their lives 
and pitying them, he took up their cause. 

Nevertheless, this knowledge of men, though the most im- 
portant, was not enough for one who was to speak to all ; and 
who, in order to speak wisely, or with vigorous point, to the 
rich and the learned, the professional and theological classes, 
ought to know their lives, their temper, their practice, and 
their ways of thinking. Moreover, there were many other 
classes among the mass of people who formed what we 
should call society, whom it behoved him to know, if he 
were to become not only a helper of the poor, but the 
teacher of the world. How, hidden away at Nazareth, 
did he win that larger knowledge ? 

I 
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We forget that every year, and perhaps as he grew older, 
more than once a year, he went up to Jerusalem with the 
caravans to the feast (sometimes by the route through 
Peraea, by which I picture his first arrival), but oftenest 
through Samaria, and so to the city. We may fairly think 
that in this way, with his watchful eyes and tender heart, 
he came to know the Samaritans. Among the caravans 
he would meet many of the Israelites of the Dispersion, 
more free in type and character than the Judaeans, 
touched with the Greek culture, men of the world, 
great merchants, a class whose talk would open to an 
imaginative spirit a new world, and expand the whole image 
of Humanity before his eyes. There, too, he met the 
Proselytes — Gentiles, like the centurion, who had joined the 
believers in one God — ^and with his instinct for feeling truth 
of. character, would understand that they were as worthy 
of God's love as the strictest Jew. 

Then, again, he would pass by the desert valleys where the 
Essenes lay, couched in ascetic life, apart from the pollution 
of life among men, and think how far their isolated life 
ministered to true religion or to the saving of men. And 
then, at Jerusalem, day after day, he would move among 
all its public teaching, and hear of its priestly and political 
parties, learning by heart the tone of Pharisee and Sadducee, 
scribe and lawyer, hearing their preaching, seeing their lives, 
marking how they worshipped God in the temple, until he 
had learnt enough to give him the means of fitting speech 
to them. The early experience he had at twelve years old 
was thus repeated again and again, each time with accumu- 
lating power and knowledge, till he knew his world. And 
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all the lime within, the impressions deepened, arranged 
themselves, created thoughts, kindled feelings, awakened 
love and indignation, until they organized themselves into a 
group of ideas, animated by one passion, the passion of love 
to Humanity ; directed by one will, the will to be faithful to 
the truth. Then they could be held in no longer. He 
heard a cry in his soul. It was his Father's voice. " Go 
forth and preach the kingdom of God." Yet, for a time he 
waited. There needed yet some outward circumstance 
which, chiming in with the inward call, should confirm it, 
and guarantee its truth. That event came when Jesus 
heard at Nazareth of the advent and preaching oi John the 
Baptist. Then he went out from the grassy valley and the 
little hamlet, and out of his own silence, into the great world. 
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THE CALL OF JESUS, 

And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour with God 
and man. — Luke ii. 52. 

I HAVE spoken for some Sundays on the youth of Jesus, 
and it may be well to repeat here the grounds on which we 
ventured to make a picture of it. We are told nothing of 
it in history, and the silence is so deep that it seems at 
first impenetrable. But we have learnt from historic 
criticism how to pierce into silences of this kind, and 
arguing from the known to the unknown to bring light 
into the unknown. Reasoning in this way, we cannot 
say anjrthing of the facts of his outward life, but we can 
conceive his inward life in a general fashion, and be 
fairly sure that, so far, we are conceiving it rightly. What 
we know, as the ground of our reasoning, is this : We know 
Nazareth, we know its scenery, we know its daily life, its 
houses, streets, and flowers ; we know the type of men that 
lived in it, and we know these things as well and better than 
we know a French or German village. Again, we know, and 
particularly well, the manner of thinking and feeling that 
prevailed at the time of Jesus* youth in Palestine: the ideas, 
the passions, the hopes and hatreds of the Jews ; their edu- 
cation, their habits, their ways of living; their religious 
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masters, their national aspirations, their prophetic desires, 
their religious longings. Again, we know the character of 
Christ himself. It is disclosed to us in the Gospels with 
amazing clearness. No personality in history is more unique. 
And we know what conclusions he came to afterwards with 
regard to the Jewish ideas, sects, and hopes to which I have 
referred. Once more, we know the youth of a number of 
other religious prophets, and the general lines on which the 
prophetic genius moves. 

These are the things we know and know historically, 
as well as we know anything in this world of half know- 
ledge. And reasoning from this historical base, and 
rejecting everything which is not in harmony with it — it is 
not impossible — it is easy to create with some clearness a 
great portion of the young life of Jesus. The silence be- 
comes full of voices. For some time, then, we have gathered 
together the influences which bore upon him, and argued 
from his spoken words to the manner in which he would 
receive these influences into his youthful heart, and what 
would be his thoughts upon them. We come to-day to think 
of the time when his thoughts, having taken form, drove 
him into public life. The state of the mind of Jesus, just 
before he went forth to his ministry, its temper and its 
qualities, — this is our subject. 

The first thing we observe is the patience of his self- 
development. We know that he kept all these thoughts, for 
all these years, quiet, silent in his heart When he appeared 
at Nazareth as the preacher, all the world was astonished. 
Nothing had been seen of his ideas, though much must have 
been felt of his character, by his fellow-townsmen. 
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God, the Sower, had gone forth to sow good seed in His 
child's heart. Jesus had received it from the life of the 
poor in his village, from the flowers and fields, from the 
scenery of his native land full of patriotic teaching, from the 
silence of the hills, from the journeys to Jerusalem, from the 
human life of the great city of Jerusalem, from the services 
at the synagogue, from the study of the Law and of the 
Prophets, from the preaching of the Nationalists, from the 
ideas that pervaded Palestine, from the teaching of the 
religious sects, from the life of the outcast and the sinner, 
from the whole mass of human sorrow and sin which, when 
he felt its burden, awakened in him immeasurable sympathy 
and love. 

The seeds sank down into the soil of his soul, into an 
honest and good ground, and I wonder if, when he spoke 
that parable, he did not speak it out of the experience of 
his own youth. In silence he kept them ; in patient medi- 
tation they matured within, till above the surface they each 
shot forth their core of living green, and began to rise 
towards their harvest. They were sown as seeds, as seeds 
they died. Out of their death arose living things — the ideas 
which belonged to them. It was a long time, it seems to 
us. But the time was not too long when we think the ideas 
that then matured were such as to shake the world and re- 
create its spiritual life. A house may be built in a year, but 
not a vast cathedral. Conceptions w^hich are to be the 
parents of a thousand other conceptions, " mother-ideas," 
must spread their roots far and wide, and lay hold on the 
whole nature of their Conceiver before they can grow into 
the mighty trees whose leaves heal the nations, whose fruits 
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feed them, and under whose shelter humanity may rest. 
Patience, then, is the first quality of such a soul. 

The second quality is purity of life, the purity which 
is coincident with light and clearness. The ideas of 
Jesus would never have taken their fruit-bearing form 
had they not developed in an atmosphere of moral 
righteousness and light. It was the absence of the dis- 
turbance of the nature by wilful wrong or by selfish 
ieeling that gave to his spiritual conceptions their intellectual 
shape and their common sense. He saw justly the best way 
to put things because he was in harmony with moral laws, 
and he saw how to appeal most vividly to the common heart 
of man because he loved man with an unselfish heart ; 
and he who loves, like God, without a thought of self, is in 
harmony with the master law of the whole universe, and can 
speak and act in accordance with it. 

Silence is the next necessity. No one at Nazareth could 
have helped him. His thoughts would have been mis- 
understood and scorned, and there would have been no 
use in exposing them to that disturbance while they were as 
yet incomplete. Their completeness would be the sign for 
speech, and the more important they were, the more need 
to keep silence till they were adequately shaped for their 
work. Moreover, in this quietude Jesus lived with God 
that lonely life of communion which enabled him, through 
previous winning of union with God, to live with God amidst 
the movement and life of the world. He gained, then, the 
deep conviction that it was his Father who had given him 
his ideas, that they were not his own but Out of the divine 
mind. And through and through them he wove, in days 
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and days of meditation, the character of God and his own 
personal life with the Holy One of Israel ; so that when he 
went forth he could say, " My words are the words of my 
Father, my thoughts are His ; I and my Father are One." 

In silence only is such a work wrought. But, we ask, 
why did he not speak earlier, why have kept silence for so 
many years ? 

The answer is easy. When a man is convinced that 
he has thoughts which will move the heart of humanity, 
change and regenerate it, he has too much reverence for 
man, and too much reverence for God whom he feels to be 
the source of such thoughts in him, to shape those thoughts 
in words till they have been perfected, till he can supply them 
with handles by which men can grasp and use them. There- 
fore he is silent until they can spring forth full armed in full 
growth like Athena from the head of Zeus, with wisdom in 
their deep grey eyes, with power in their hands to weave the 
web of peaceful action, and to wield the spear and shield of 
spiritual war. 

Patience, righteousness, silence— these were the qualities 
in which the thoughts ripened which were to renew the heart 
of man. But there was yet another. When thoughts 
develop in this fashion, they become the charmers of 
the soul. The faculties and feelings of the man collect 
round them with admiration and joy, admiring in them, 
not himself, but God in them. We know that this was 
the belief of JesUs concerning his ideas. The words 
he spoke were not his, he said, but his Father's. There- 
fore we are sure that after a time he began to love the ideas 
in his soul with an impassioned love, to feel towards them 
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so high an enthusiasm that he was ready to sacrifice his 
whole life upon their altar, and finally to die for them, 
which thing he did. 

The last necessity, then, for getting them into perfect 
shape was fulfilled. High and noble passion bore upon them. 
Love poured its fire upon all that in them might be 
ministrant to self, consumed it, and freed them from the 
chance of being made the servants of the world. Love 
gave them their kindling power. Love made them 
not only luminous but illuminating. Through deathless 
passion they took their passionate expression. And so 
they smote themselves into the heart of the world. 

It would be well if we could take into our lives and into 
the education of those we love some of these lessons. 
Patience in maturing, righteousness of life, silence round 
our thoughts, afterwards passion burning in them, and then 
their life, action, shape, and use. For want of these quiet 
things, for want of long and careful work within ; for want 
of steady righteousness in youth ; for want of the noble 
passion which gathers round noble ideas, and because we 
are pushed into life without them — ^we are unprepared 
when the surprises of life come upon us ; and, astonished, 
fail, or fall, or are shaken to our centre in temptation ; are 
weak and wavering when the great decisions of life are 
forced upon us; have no clear principles by whose sun- 
light we see, out of many paths, the right path to take; 
yield to the world, the flesh, or the devil at their first 
onset ; are reckless when we should be on our guard, and 
prudent when we should risk all ; and in the storm, when 
the rolling thunder of the central crisis of life deafens our 
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ears and the lighthing blinds, are lost We have not laid 
our foundations deep and well. And I cannot but think 
that it was the sense of the vast importance of such a 
youthful training in patience, in duty, and in love of truth 
which lay at the root of that noble parable concerning the 
two houses on the rock and on the sand in which Jesus 
embodied the needs of the human soul in the awful hour 
of life when after years of quiet the tempest breaks at last. 

The next quality of his mind was certainty — the rock 
foundation — and it followed from the other three of 
which I have spoken. He knew that which he 
believed, and he knew its truth. Stedfast, immovable 
principles were his. We see them, feel them guiding his 
whole life; the organic powers under every action, the 
passionate powers in every speech, in every parable, in every 
answer he made to those who prayed his help, or to those 
who denounced his teaching. That self-conviction, which, 
when it is of truth, is so vast a personal power, was his. 
His whole path lay clear before him, not what was to 
happen, but what he would, in all events, cling to in life and 
death. And indeed he needed such certainty, such con- 
viction. For on the very subject which he felt to be his 
mission — the declaration of the true kingdom of God and 
its elements — there was afloat a crowd of conflicting theories 
and of the emotions which belonged to each, of varying 
ideas as to its constitution and duties, among which he had 
to choose, or which he had altogether to reject And if he 
rejected them he would be left alone, the common enemy ; 
certain, for this world, to be overthrown. Therefore, before 
he went forth, he had to count the cost, to look forward and 
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make up his mind to the results which were sure to 
follow; to consider what he should do, if he should be 
abandoned of all men ; to put aside all chance of present 
success, and to believe in the future of his ideas ; to be 
certain, nevertheless, of their conquest in the end, because 
they were fitted for the good of the human race and at one 
with the desires of God. We know it was thus with him, 
but we do not always think that the work of which we see 
the results must have been previously done at Nazareth in 
those silent years. 

We have the proof that the work was done at Nazareth, 
for, as soon as ever he went forth, he chose none of the 
existing ideas of the kingdom. He proclaimed, on the con- 
trary, his own ideas of it, and from the beginning they 
were in opposition to those then prevalent in Palestine. Even 
the great personality of the Baptist did not influence him. 
He went to his baptism, and then he left the following of 
John and lived a life of a wholly different character. And 
in the silent time that, after his baptism, preceded his first 
ministry, he finally faced in the wilderness all the results of 
his opposition to the spirit that then animated the Jewish 
world concerning the kingdom of God. And many, many 
are the utterances which fell from his lips during his 
ministering which had their roots in the certainties and 
the convictions he won at Nazareth. Take one or two. 
'*No man putting his hand to the plough, and looking 
back, is fit for the kingdom of God." " Let the dead bury 
their dead." " What man building a tower, doth not sit 
down and count the cost; lest having begun, he be not 
able to finish." " The words that I speak to you, they are 
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spirit and they are life." " I am the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life." "For this end was I bom, and for this cause 
came I into the world, to bear witness to the truth." 
Certainty — conviction of his ideas — counting of their cost, 
and readiness to pay it to the last farthing — ^this was the 
temper of his soul before he left Nazareth to assume the 
work of his life. 

That is also a great lesson to this uncertain and wavering 
generation. Unstable as water, it does not excel. It is not 
only belief in God it needs, it is belief in its own ideas ! I do 
not complain of slow change — ^that may be development — 
and there is a change which seems, but is not, change, when 
the principles of thought and feeling remain unaltered, but 
the form into which they are thrown is different. But I do 
complain of the way — owing to want of clear conviction of 
the truth of any radical thoughts — that men and women, 
even those who are great, slide in a year, almost in a 
month, from one religion into another, from one policy 
into another, from one view of life into its opposite. 
That is not inconsistency, it is inconstancy. It comes 
out of a radical instability in the ground of the soul, 
out of a want of foundation-ideas, out of the incapacity 
to discern their importance or to grasp them if they 
are even for a moment seen ; so that these men and women 
are always mistaking their fancies for true feelings, their 
phrases for things, and their theories for action. When the 
surprises of life come, when the fiercer temptations of life 
assail them, when great decisions have to be made, when 
out of many ways they must choose one, when they have 
to count the cost — then they are all at sea, and wavering 
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like its waves ; the victims of the changing winds of the 
world's opinions, of their friends' affections or their friends' 
advice, of the last religious fervour in society, of their place, 
or of the necessities of their party. Their whole life is 
moulded and modified by the world without. It is different 
with the higher type of mind, like that of Jesus. That, while 
receiving all impressions from the world, moulds these im- 
pressions into ideas ; modifies from within, by means of these 
ideas, its outward life, now into this form,* now into that, in 
order to communicate and enforce its principles upon men ; 
and is always free from the world's opinion, because it is 
passionately convinced of the truth of the principles it 
has patiently attained and proved. 

At least, in this sliding society of ours, where on all 
subjects that are open to development — such as religion, 
morals, politics, art, social science — ^men and women seem 
to glide and stagger like birds on ice, you might try to 
gain some clear, main ideas to which you may devote your 
life, and which are certain ; some of those principles which 
the work of mankind has proved to be true, and which, 
therefore, your whole soul may swear never to violate, never 
to deny. You will then have some of the power Jesus had 
when he left Nazareth for the work of his life. 

Think of him now as the silent years drew to a close, as 
he felt that his soul was ready, as he waited for the call. 
Within him he heard the ideas he had gained calling to 
him, like men armed for battle, " Lead us forth." Without him 
he heard the cry of suffering and longing humanity calling 
to him, like a starving city encompassed by its foes, '* Come 
and give us food and rest." As he stood upon the 
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hilltop above Nazareth, alone, in the night, as he was wont 
to do, he heard this present cry, and, as he listened, a 
passionate desire to embody his thoughts filled his 
heart. That passion of self-sacrifice for man, which 
when it is grown is the strongest of all passions, 
rose within him like a great sea ! He heard also the 
whole future calling to him. Dimly he heard it, for 
that was a voice which was to grow in clearness as life 
grew into work ; but the call dragged at his heart, and he 
lifted his eyes to the still heavens and their stars and prayed 
to his Father, " Is the hour at hand? Show forth thy light 
and let me go." 

Then came the impulse of John the Baptist. The news 
of his teaching ran along and came to Galilee ; it reached 
the little village in the hills. It was the last touch. In it 
Jesus heard his Father's answer to his prayer. It fell like a 
spark upon the elements within his soul. Immediately 
they took fire and blazed as high as heaven in a blaze 
which never should be quenched ; and in the fire was the 
voice of God, " Go, preach .the good news to men." And 
so he took farewell, and, not looking behind him, went, a 
solitary figure, down the hill-road into the plain, having all 
Christianity in his heart. It was a new beginning to the 
history of Humanity, it was the advent of Jesus. 
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It was the news of the appearance of the Prophet of the 
wilderness, of the Baptist's preaching, which finally brought 
Jesus down from Nazareth. It was this tidings which made 
him feel that his hour was at hand. But before he openly 
came forward, he desired to know what ideas the new 
Prophet had to preach. Were these ideas the same as his ? 
Were they such as he could adopt or follow ? All he had 
as yet heard of them was contained in the words — " Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand." With that he felt 
agreement, but one question remained^" Of what kind was 
the kingdom which was preached — was it a spiritual king- 
dom, was it a kingdom of God in the heart, was it a kingdom 
of love to all men, was it a kingdom which belonged to the 
outcast as well as to the Doctor of the Law?" It is necessary 
then for us to think, before we speak of the Baptism of 
Christ, of the character of John's preaching, that we may be 
able hereafter to judge of his relation to the teaching of 
Jesus Christ. 

Who then was the Baptist ? We are told 0at he sud- 
denly appeared in the wilderness of Judea — crying, " Re- 
pent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand." But what 
was his history beforehand, how was he bound up with 
Jesus ? Surely he was not quite independent of the 
Messiah, surely they knew one another beforehand, surely. 
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when the Messiah was baptized of John, John recognized 
his mission, or was made to recognize it by some wonderful 
warnings ? 

Nothing seems more natural than to ask these questions. 
We even feel their naturalness, but, accustomed now to the 
sternness of historical criticism, we should not allow our- 
selves to believe any story that might arise out of a desire to 
settle these questions, on the ground only that the story fitted 
the questions. We should ask: Is there miracle in the 
story, or such supematuralism as belongs to stories of the 
same kind in other places ? Is the story probable — that is, 
does it fit in with what we know of the time ? Is there any 
contemporary evidence for it ? And if our answer to these 
questions was a plain negative, we should relegate the whole 
tale to the realm of legend or symbolism. It would be 
poetry, not fact, to us. 

But it was different in early times, when there was no 
such critical feeling among persons who wrote the history 
of celebrated men. The later Christians asked themselves 
those very questions concerning Jesus and John. There 
was no one to give them information. All the apostles were 
dead ; all those who were alive at the time when John was 
preaching were long dead. But what was not dead was the 
desire of linking John to Christ ; of making him as clearly 
as possible the forerunner of Jesus. There grew up then, 
but very gradually, in answer to these natural questions, the 
story we have in St. Luke's Gospel of the parentage and 
birth of John the Baptist ; just as there grew up, still later, 
and from a similar desire, the Legend of the Birth of the 
Virgin, which was so fully believed in the middle ages. 
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There was no intention to invent a story, and impose it on 
men's minds, there was no fraud or imposture in the matter. 
Accusations of that kind are absurd, when one knows the 
temper of the time. The legend arose from day to day, 
growing as an oral tale grows, till, at last, someone com- 
bined its scattered elements into a whole, perhaps spoke it 
himself as a symbolic story. In a few years more, not 
being investigated, no one dreaming of applying criticism to 
it — no one, indeed, being able to contradict it, for all the 
men who could have contradicted it were dead — it passed 
out of the stage where it lived as poetry into that of being 
accepted as plain fact; and the compiler of "St. Luke's 
Gospel," finding it and believing it, put it into the book that 
he was editing, and naturally added to it a gloss or two o 
his own. 

The whole story then of the birth of John has no historica 
ground. Indeed, when in the later part of the Gospels 
we get on historical ground, there is no evidence whatever 
but very much the contrary, that Jesus ever saw or knew 
anything of John until he set out from Nazareth to listen to 
him and to be baptised of him. Nor have we any evidence, 
except in the Fourth Gospel, and we cannot allege that 
as history, that John himself ever plainly declared that 
Jesus was the Christ; or assumed to himself the position 
of the forerunner of Jesus as the Christ. He was the 
forerunner, the preparer of the way of Christ, but we do 
not know that he was conscious of it himself. The 
fact that he was, working afterwards in men's minds, 
invented John's consciousness of it. But we do get to 
historical ground when we come on the accounts of Johns 
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appearance, preaching and life, as prophet of the wilderness. 
That account is supported by Josephus, and we have the 
clear testimony of Christ himself, a testimony which no one 
has ever doubted, to the character and teaching of John. 
A few errors of dates, and some interpolations, as we must 
suppose, have crept into this part of the history ; but on the 
whole the three first Gospels taken together give an account 
of John as a prophet which is to be relied upon. We see 
him almost with our own eyes, so vivid is the description — 
the new Elijah, clad only in his coat of skin, dark, worn with 
fasting ; with the light cf that inspiration in his eyes which 
had driven him, smitten to the heart by the sorrow and sin 
of his people, from the wild desert, where so many spiritual 
enthusiasts had found their dwelling, to the banks of the 
Jordan. We hear his wild cry of repentance — a voice rather 
than a man that called to all Israel : " The Lord is coming 
now, prepare his way, make his paths straight. Every tree 
that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down and cast 
into the fire." This is the last and the greatest of the 
prophets. 

He marks a period of rapid transition, stands between 
the religion of the Old Testament and the new idea of 
religion in Christ. He resumed the past, and carried it one 
step forward towards a new future: and there are many 
analogies both in nature and in history to this short, sharp 
recapitulation of the old age with the prophecy of the new 
age contained in it With one hand, John standing between 
the prophets and Jesus, felt and firmly felt the spirit of 
ancient prophecy; with the other he felt, but blindly, 
hesitatingly, the spirit of Christianity. 
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At what points, then, was his teaching in union with that of 
the Jewish prophets ? At what points was it in union with 
the teaching of Jesus ? These are the two questions, an 
answer to which will suffice to show, but with great brevity, 
the relation of John the Baptist to Christ. 

He was in union with the prophets in his moral teaching 
— in the one call which rings through all the prophetic 
books —the one message given to the Jews. " Turn to the 
righteousness of Jehovah, repent, cease to do evil, learn to 
do well ; if not^ the axe is laid to the root of the tree — the 
fan will purge the floor, and the judgment will be as fiery 
and as complete as ypur happiness shall be perfect if you 
do the right." In all that preaching and in its terrible 
menace, but more in its menace than in its promises, he 
was indeed Elijah, in his spirit and his power. 

Again, he was in union with them in that he spoke out 
of his own heart, unaccredited by any priesthood or caste ; 
alone, with no authority from, but rather in opposition to 
the established forms of religion. As the prophets of Israel 
came before the people, suddenly, out of a desert silence, 
with an inspiration derived only from God, and driven irre- 
sistibly by an inward impulse — in the manner of Ezekiel, 
Jeremiah, Elijah, Micah, Amos — John appeared. 

And once more, in that which he foretold, he was at one 
with the prophets of the past He spoke like all the rest — 
and out of the same inextinguishable and divine hope which 
has moved all poets and all prophets, and moves them now 
— of a kingdom of heaven to come; of a golden age 
when peace and righteousness and love should be 
supreme ; wheh, after judgment of evil, God should reign 
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King of kings and Lord of lords over a redeemed and 
willing people. 

These are the main points at which he was at one with 
the prophets. At these points also Jesus was at one with 
John and with the prophets. He also appeared suddenly — 
unconnected with any caste, unauthorized by any priest- 
hood, growing gradually into stem opposition to the priest- 
hood, and finally perishing at their hands. He also spoke 
of a kingdom, and of a righteousness which was the gate 
into that kingdom. But he spoke of these matters with a 
striking difference. At first he took up John's phrase — 
" Repent ! for the kingdom of heaven is at hand." But 
he soon dropped it : it did not express, it did not contain, 
all he meant. There was to be an outward righteousness, 
Jesus declared, but it was to be the result of that love of God 
in the heart which desires perfection, such perfection as the 
Father had — an idea which the prophets sometimes touched 
tremblingly, but which they did not dare to entertain, for it 
conceived God as closer and more akin to man than a Jew 
of the old time could imagine. As to the kingdom — its 
golden perfection was, it is true, in the future, but it actually 
was, in the mind of Jesus, not in the future, as the prophets 
placed it, but in the present It was spiritual, independent 
of all outward thrones and rules; it was universal, not 
specially Jewish. 

The kingdom of God is here — God Himself is already 
among you — His kingdom is in you. Become like a little 
child in faith, in love, in trust of God, and you are of the 
kingdom. In this, he not only changed the teaching — but he 
ceased to speak of a kingdom such as John meant was to 
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come, and to come outwardly through the Jew. The true 
kingdom has already come, and has not a Jewish or an out- 
ward show. It is now in the heart of everyone who loves 
the Father. A radical change indeed ! 

Again, there were points at which John differed from the 
prophets. There were, first, some which made him less 
spiritual than a few among them ; and there were, secondly, 
others which made him greater than all of them. 

With regard to the first, his teaching was more limited, 
less tolerant than theirs. It is always stem, threatening, 
terrible ; and the God he declares is more one who will by 
no means spare the guilty, than one who is long-suffering, 
plenteous in mercy. The whole tone is harsher, more 
violent, more that of the Reformer of the Desert and with 
the savage scenery of the desert in his words, than the tone 
of Isaiah, of Jeremiah, of even other prophets, who mingle 
the loving-kindness of the Lord with the terror of His 
judgment. Also, in the later Isaiah, there is at least 
an outlook towards the possibility of other nations than 
the Jew entering into the kingdom. In John's preaching 
there is not a trace of this wider spiritual conception. He 
is all Jew. 

This is partly owing to his education ; to his absence from 
cities, from mixture with men. The prophets of Judah, 
especially he who in captivity wrote the later portion of 
Isaiah, were men who had associated with many societies 
and grown somewhat tolerant ; who knew the good of 
the Gentile, who knew how much more kindness and 
love were needed by than given to mankind. These 
gentler thoughts and wider experience made their 
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conception of God more universal and more mild. But 
these elements had dropped out of Judaism at the time of 
John. Vengeance on the Gentile was the passion of the 
religious Jew. If the Gentile was ever to be received, he 
must first adopt Judaism and submit to all its rules. More- 
over, the conception of God had grown more terrible, 
more limited in character. He was the unapproachable and 
the inexorable judge: a god of wrath, far, far removed 
from man. Therefore, John was — in this difference from 
the higher prophets — the voice of his age ; but it was a voice 
deepened even in harshness by his desert life. 

It is all the more wonder when we think of how Jesus 
rose, as it were in an instant, above these two harsh con- 
ceptions, proclaimed God as Love, and opened the king- 
dom to the Gentiles. This is only one instance out of 
many of the astonishing individuality of Christ's ideas ; of 
the way in which his doctrine, while collecting into it all 
that was good in the past, sprang forward, as it were, a 
hundred years in a day, into conceptions of which we are 
only now beginning to see the full meaning : conceptions 
which were in direct contradiction to those of his time, and 
which none of his time could understand. He was not the 
child of his age only, he was over the heads of all his 
followers. 

If there were points, however, where John was less 
spiritual than some of the prophets, there were others in 
which he was more spiritual than any of them. That is 
Christ's own testimony to him, and the facts bear out the testi- 
mony. All the other prophets had spoken of the day of the 
Lord as in the distance, or in vague terms, or in a symbolism 
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which rather suggested its glory and its judgment than 
declared them. It was left by them as an inspiring idea : 
and, as such, as a future hope alone, they treated it them- 
selves. They did not put their own lives and work into its 
realization; ihey did not tell Israel to subordinate every- 
thing else to it, or to live for it alone. For they had no hope 
of it in the present, and they attended to the things of their 
time. 

John was more audacious. He took up the very task 
that Malachi said was to belong to Elijah : the task which 
all men thought Elijah was to return to fulfil — the task of 
making Israel ready for the swift approach of the Judge. 
His inspiration exalted him to this lofty level of faith. He 
declared that the Messianic age, so long foretold as a hope, 
was now at the very doors. " In a few years," he cried 
within himself, " the Lord will come, and his kingdom be 
established. I know it, and I will prepare his way." And 
he rushed forth from his solitude to proclaim this truth, and 
to awaken and convert men. 

Imagine the faith and power which lifted him into that 
strong decision in the midst of the suffering and low estate 
of Israel. Imagine the intense ardour with which he must 
have felt it when he could say — "That which a thousand 
years have waited for is now at hand." Imagine the force 
with which he must have conceived it and believed it, when 
he called on all Israel to get ready for it, and bade them 
repent ere it was too late ; when, instead of predicting it, as 
if in a poem, he selected a special rite — the rite of baptism 
— as a means of purification for it, a ceremony in which, 
after confession of sins, men declared they would live for 
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the coming kingdom, and be ready for the Lord. Imagine 
how close, how firm, how knitted, the grasp of his faith 
upon his truth ! He saw the kingdom, and hastened all 
Israel to meet it This was to be more courageous, more 
zealous, more practical, more full of faith and power, than 
any of the prophets. And he was right also, though not in 
the way he dreamed. The kingdom of God did come, but 
not as he hoped. He knew the fact, but not the manner in 
which the fact should be realized. That is the sadness of 
it — the sadness of all life. 

The kingdom he expected was that outward kingdom of 
righteousness — preceding a great judgment — which all the 
higher religious spirits among the Jews expected. And 
when, afterwards, in prison, his faith in himself being the 
forerunner of that kingdom failed, I wonder if he had power 
to see the further and the nobler truth. We know that, 
feeling himself a failure, and in doubt of his own truth, he 
sent to Jesus, of whom he had heard, and asked if he was 
the true Elijah, the true forerunner ; if the kingdom he had 
believed in was indeed at hand. How sorrowful was then 
his heart, we cannot tell ! Yet I hope — and John was so 
great and noble a man that the hope seems sure, even 
though it means the reversal of all his previous thought 
— that through the words of Christ he saw a higher vision 
of truth, and realized a more glorious kingdom. It may 
be that before he died the veil was lifted from his eyes, 
and he saw the kingdom of heaven in the heart of man ! 
— no outward manifestation of Jehovah's power, but the 
inward glory in the soul — love, righteousness, peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost, and therefore the outward life o 
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these graces : the broken-hearted comforted ; the expressed 
set free; the siiiner delivered from his blindness; the 
captive brou^ into the light ; the weary and heavy-laden 
at rest; the victory of the soul over the powers of the 
world by faith ; the conquest of death by the inward life. 
Let us believe that before the axe fell, he too entered 
into that divine realm where, as long as his mind was full 
only of the Jewish conceptions, even a child was greater 
than he. 

That saying of Christ's — "Nevertheless, he that is least in 
the kingdom of heaven is greater than John the Baptist " — 
puts into the clearest contrast his own position and that of 
JohrL The greatest of the prophets, John stood on the 
platform of the prophets. He declared and represented 
the iron law of God — the rigid claim it made of outward 
ri^teousness, and of obedience to its inward orders, 
through fear of the punishment of the tremendous Judge of 
mankind. It was well ! It is a claim we are bound never 
to forget as long as we do not love the Law of God. But 
the smallest child who had ccmcdved God as a loving 
Father, who believed in love, and who, because he loved 
God, did among men, from his heart, all that the Law 
demanded, and was freed therefore from all the weary 
obligations of the outward law, who had thus come to God 
through ^th in what Jesus had said of God — ^was on an 
infinitely higher level than John, the greatest of the 
prophets. Yes ! That God was to be loved, not feared — 
that love did the Law without the Law, and did more 
than the Law demanded — ^was one of the mighty steps 
forward which Christ made for us! That is the very 
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root of the religion of Humanity; the idea which made 
the deepest change in the spiritual life of Man; the principle 
which we must realize as the ground of life, before we can 
be in fact what we are by right — children of God and heirs 
of His kingdom. 

Lastly : the phrase of Jesus concerning John — " Yea, I 
say to you, and more than a prophet ! " — indicates that he 
was in some points beyond his time ; that he seemed, in his 
teaching, to feel something of the spirit of Christ. He was 
himself an ascetic, as Jesus was not. His life was a long 
fast. He lived in the desert ; no doubt he esteemed that to 
be the most complete type of the spiritual life. On this 
account, some liken him to the Essenes, who dwelt in 
scattered cells in the wilderness of Judea, and who might 
be loosely described as monks, and with the rules of 
monks. But he differed from them in this, that while they 
said that all men should leave the world and join in their 
asceticism if they would reach the true life, John said 
nothing of the kind, nor did he attempt to form a religious 
body out of those he baptised. His view was too large for 
that. He left men to live in the midst of their own busi- 
ness. All he said was, that in that business they should do 
right, and live the life of those who looked for the judgment 
of God and the advent of a righteous kingdom. Nor, 
indeed, did he give precepts easy to be performed. Take 
two : " Do violence to no man and be content with your 
wages." " Exact no more than that which is appointed 
you." The fulfilment of both these by the soldiers and the 
publicans would have been equivalent to a revolution in 
both classes. Again, he did not say to those whom he 
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baptized — "Observe the precepts of cleaning; keep the 
Sabbath ; make a certain number of prayers ; take care not 
to err against the traditions of the elders." He divided 
himself in this omission from the whole of the religious 
parties of the day, and swept back to the old prophetic 
precepts, to the old prophetic contempt for mere ceremonies 
when the heart was not right within. " Bring forth fruits 
meet for repentance," meant that no mere confession of 
repentance was worth a straw. Life utterly changed was the 
only proof of repentance. And, moreover, before this strong 
principle fell down in his mind all reverence for the special 
religious castes who, because they were of these castes, fancied 
that, no matter what their lives were, they were sure of their 
place in the kingdom. The Pharisees who came to his 
baptism " as a kind of extra precaution," as a mere cere- 
mony which they did not need, for they were sure of God's 
favour, got no soft words from the prophet. " Generation 
of vipers!" he thundered, as he refused to baptize those who 
had no consciousness of sin, " Who has sent you to me ? 
Who told you that I should make you safe from the wrath of 
God? Bring forth the fruits of repentance. You think you are 
certain of the kingdom because you areof the seed of Abraham. 
God is able " — ^and the phrase swept away the exclusive sanctity 
of a religious caste — " of these Jordan stones to raise up 
children of Abraham." It was not likely that the Pharisees 
and Scribes could endure that treatment. They agreed 
with him in many things, but this contempt for their out- 
ward descent from Abraham, the severity of his prophetic 
claim for righteousness which they would think fanatical, 
his appeal to riglTteous acts as first, even though he fasted 
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and prayed and observed the ceremonies, and his reception 
to his baptism of the sinners and outcasts, made them turn 
away at last and say, " He has a devil and is mad." In all 
this, then, he was beyond his age, and drew near to Jesus. 
But, especially, his baptizing of publicans and sinners was a 
shameful degradation, in the eyes of the priestly caste, of 
religion ; and it was in that point that he chiefly rose above 
his age and was nearest to Jesus. Yet there was a differ- 
ence, and a great one. The reason why John made no 
distinction, in his baptism, between publican and zealous 
Jew, between the sinner and the righteous, was that he 
thought all Israel equally unclean. The reason why Jesus 
received all who believed into his kingdom was because it 
was his faith that God loved all, and that all were His 
children. 

So I have brought him into apposition with Jesus. John's 
preaching did prepare the way of Jesus. Still among the 
prophets, still with the old world on his lips, there was that 
additional touch in all he did which looked forward, w^hich 
kindled expectation, which made men unsatisfied, which by 
its very want of finish suggested a more completed thought. 
And the kingdom — but how different ! — came in the com- 
pleted thought, in the new spiritual foundation given to his 
ideas by the man whom he had baptized in Jordan. 

Such is the fate of many of us, and it seems very sad. 
There are many who, like John, carry about with them the old 
conceptions of the spiritual world, and teach them to their 
children, their friends, to all who come to their feet. But 
the thoughts of the coming time have also influenced them ; 
the new w^orld at hand has worked enough in them to make 
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a difference — to separate them, in a dimly recognized 
fashion, from their age, to set their age against them. They 
fail because of this difference ; they cease even, at the end, 
to believe in themselves, and they do not know it is this 
difference which has made them fail. They do not see the 
completion of that little difference, the whole of which it is a 
part, though it is only a thin veil divides them from it 
Another comes, and takes the difference, expands it, and 
makes it a part of a larger whole : and the Forerunner is 
forgotten in the Completer. This is one of the sadnesses of 
life — and that this tragic aspect of John's life was afterwards 
recognized is proved by the invention, in the Gospel of 
St. John, of a phrase which takes away the tragic element, 
and makes John understand what he was and what Jesus 
was. It tells of John recognizing Christ — seeing that he 
would fulfil what had been begun by himself. " This my 
joy, therefore," he says, " is fulfilled." 

But it was not so. The eagerness of the Jew for the 
Kingdom was founded on false grounds. The eagerness of 
John for the kingdom was founded on false hopes. There 
was to be a kingdom, but it was not to be that which they 
had imagined. They were both unable to see that the 
substance, the true substance of that whicfe they desired 
was actually with them. The best lay before them — the 
realization of all they dreamed, and it seemed to them 
nothing. And when the best was plainly declared — it was 
crucified. ^Vhat an enigma ! what a strange world ! 



XIII. 

[March 15, 1885.] 

THE BAPTISM OF JESUS. 

And it came to pass in those days, that Jesus came from Nazareth of 
Galilee, and was baptized of John in Jordan. — Mark i. 9. 

The baptism of Jesus by John belongs to histor>'. 
No critic of any competence, either Christian or anti- 
Christian, has denied it. What is denied, and justly 
so, are the supernatural events afterwards added to 
the fact, and the recognition, at the baptism, by 
John of the Messiahship of Jesus. We have no proof 
that John knew that he was baptizing the Christ ; 
or that Jesus was more to him than any other devout 
person who sought to be baptized at his hands. But 
to explain or discuss these critical matters is always 
waste of time. They only lead to mere argument, the most 
futile thing in this world. What we have to look at is the 
fact of the baptism, and what is interesting to us is what this 
fact meant in the human life of a person whose character 
we know intimately, and whose work renewed the religious 
being of mankind. When I last spoke to you, I left Jesus 
going down the hill-road of Nazareth alone, and passing 
away into the plain to seek for John beside the banks of 
Jordan. Whether he went with others as his companions 
or not, yet he went alone. The solitude of twenty years 
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was with him, and the solemn solitude made within by 
mighty thoughts that were waiting to go forth into the 
world, and the solitude of a soul that, drawing nearer 
to God than other men, had found itself in the immeasur- 
able silence. He spoke with others on the way, he was 
companion with companion ; but what matters that ? 
Solitude is not less for company. We live and move 
among men, yet, at a similar crisis, we too are as much 
alone as Jesus was when he descended to the Jordan. 

For if ever we have reasons, when we are young, for 
loneliness, we have them when we are going forth into 
the wide world for the first time, taking the first step to 
put into action all that we have received and thought. All 
is strange then, the whirl of life confuses us, the clash of 
reality daunts our silent shyness, we seem more resolute than 
we are ; but we know we must go on, and, moreover, there 
is that within which drives us forward.. It is the desire of 
shaping all we are into outward form. Alas ! we may 
have the desire without having wrought out anything 
within which is worth the shaping. 

What have you done, you who are preparing for life 
in the world, what have you ready? Has your silence 
been like that of Jesus at Nazareth, the silence of inward 
labour? Do you step forth among men with any of the 
well-finished thoughts of Jesus in your heart; with seed 
to sow which will bring forth a harvest — thick-clustered, 
golden ears, of which men may eat and be satisfied? 
Have you won a character that can abide the storm, 
true ideas that you passionately love, and from which 
you can act passionately? Have you fire enough within 
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to kindle other hearts with fire? Then you will not be 
less lonely in such an hour; but your loneliness will be 
filled with God and humanity, hot with yourself. And 
you may feel, as you step down the hill from your silent 
and hidden village into the plain of life, as if he walked 
with you who went out so long ago, with all Christianity 
in his soul, from Nazareth into Mankind. 

Some of the thoughts Jesus had I have tried to lay 
before you, and I would we had some image of his 
mind as he went down the passes to the Jordan, near 
to Bethabara, where John was baptizing; for as hour by 
hour he came nearer to the prophet of whom he had 
heard in Nazareth, his excitement must have grown. At 
last he came to the place. What did he see? — 

He saw the broad river flowing by over a shallow ford, 
but deep and rushing on either side the ford. When the wind 
swept by, the tall canes shook and rattled, and Jesus thought, 
" these are trembling, but John is unshaken." Beneath his 
feet was the sand, and the pebbles of the encompassing hills, 
of which the Baptist made such scornful use in his preaching. 
A crowd stood near the stream, and the paths of the wilder- 
ness were full of hurrying figures — Pharisee and Sadducee, 
publican and outcast, soldier and workman. In the midst, 
full in the light, stood a tall, wild figure, such as we might 
see to-day among the Bedouins, drest as Elijah was drest 
for this dress does not change — "prophets have but one 
fashion*' — the cloak of camel's hair on his shoulder, the 
girdle of skin around his loins, his dark hair flowing 
down his neck, and his food in his wallet, locusts of 
the desert, wild honey of the tamarisk. 
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Jesus stood among the crowd, and looked upon the man, 
and he never lost the impression made upon him. We 
have his own record of it, and it is the more interesting 
because it retains the local colour of the first impression. 
The reed shaken in the wind is the dry cane of the sandy 
banks of Jordan, which Christ with his quick eye for nature 
had seen and remembered on some windy day when he 
listened to the Baptist. "What went ye out to the 
wilderness to see ? A man clothed in soft raiment, a reed 
shaken in the wind? Look in kings' houses for fine 
clothes, not in the wilderness, where the preacher of 
righteousness lives like Elijah. Look in cities for those who 
yield to the popular cry, and bend, like a river reed, 
their teaching to the fancies of their hearers, but look 
in the desert for him who was unshaken by praise and 
blame ? That was a prophet, and more than a prophet." 
Nothing can be more interesting. The words have the 
quality of a vivid memory. They are instinct with the 
very feeling of the time when Jesus first saw John. 

Then he listened, and much that he heard came home at 
once to his soul. He heard John say that the kingdom of 
God was at hand. It was his own conviction, clothed in 
other words than he had formulated within himself. The 
kingdom John preached was not the kingdom of obedience 
to the priesthood, and of rebellion against Rome ; nor 
yet the kingdom of splendid force enthroned at Jerusalem 
over the conquered Gentile. It was a kingdom of which 
repentance was the gate, and righteousness the necessit}% 
and so profound was the impression made on Jesus that 
he adopted John's formula at the beginning of his own 
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teaching. ''Repent, for the kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand." 

Then he saw Pharisee and Sadducee, whose hearts were 
not in accord with a holy life, repulsed sternly by the 
prophet; "brood of vipers," he heard them called, and he 
himself adapted the phrase for hypocrites in after times. 
This, then, was not a man of the world, of that base world 
Jesus had seen in Jerusalem, where place made influence, 
and wealth made power. Here was one who ventured all 
for truth, and thought that the only power and the only 
influence worth having was that which flowed from 
prophesying truth. 

And this filled the soul of Jesus with the high joy which 
comes when we find our dearest thought confirmed by the 
lips and life of another. Nor did his joy find food alone in 
this, for John not only refused the haughty priest and noble, 
he accepted the publican and the rude soldier and the 
sinner. Those whom the world of religion cast forth, he 
washed with the baptism of repentance. These too, whose 
hearts were touched with the desire for a new life, were 
ready for the kingdom. " Enter in," he said to them in the 
same hour in which he bade the Pharisee stand back as 
unworthy. How softly, how warmly on the heart of Jesus 
who loved the outcast, whose infinite pity for the sinner had 
grown year by year, who cared nothing for their outlawry by 
the religious if only their heart could love God, must have 
fallen the words and acts of the Baptist to the poor ! 

Seeing and hearing all this, he wished also to be baptized. 
He could express in this ceremony his delight in this new 
teaching, his admiration for the faithfulness of the prophet. 
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But he meant more than this. He would declare in this 
way his own resolve to be at one with the kingdom of God, 
to live a holy life, to fulfil all righteousness, to be faithful to 
the truth, to do his own work for his Father, to live for 
mankind. 

One day then, in quiet, he stepped forward and took his 
place silently among the rest, and the last of the prophets 
poured the symbolic water on the fulfiller of prophecy. It 
was the first public form into which Jesus threw the long- 
developed thoughts of thirty years at Nazareth. In it he 
dedicated himself to the ideas of his life, to its toil, to its 
peace, to its duty, and its death. It must have been a solemn 
hour, for the weight and awe of such an hour are in proportion 
to the depth of the character that shares in it, and to his 
knowledge of the world of man. Had he been younger it 
might have been a time of high and passionate rapture. But 
Jesus had left the unconsciousness of youth behind, and he 
had seen the sternness of life. He knew what fate a prophet 
would be likely to meet, for he knew the elements of society 
and he knew the people. Already there must have fallen, 
with the water, on his head, the shadow of the cross. 

The passion then of his heart as he consecrated himself 
to the work of the kingdom was high indeed, uplifted far 
beyond all fear, thrilled with the glory of thought and love ; 
but it was also solemn and grave and sad. For so begins 
his work a master of mankind. 

The analogy then in our life to this hour of the life ot 
Jesus is not to be found in those early days in which our 
inward being is unconsciously moved into aspiration, days in 
which ideals float rather than take form before us, when we 
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feel we have a future, but do not know it. Those are days 
indeed of consecration, and it is well in after life to recall 
their impulse, their expectation, and their ravishment. But 
Wordsworth is right, when, in speaking of such a time, he 
does not say that he then made vows or dedicated himself, 
but that vows were made ^r him ; that a bond, unknown to 
him, was then given that he should be a dedicated spirit. 
It is the powers of the unseen and as yet unrealized that 
then baptize us. 

But it is a graver hour, when, in full consciousness of 
what we are and think, the path of duty is opened to us, 
and we hear the call, " Go forth and do the work for which 
you are called, for which all your life has prepared you, the 
cost of which you have counted. Shape yourself into act 
for the sake of man, and in the doing of it, be not faithless 
to God's character." Then, when at any moment, the voice 
may come to us and the new path be disclosed, we are 
silent, the vows are made by ourselves ; we, like Jesus, choose 
a form in which to consecrate ourselves. And it is done, 
not before the eyes of men, but in the quiet only of God's 
presence. In conscious self-devotion we are baptized. 

In that hour may we hear in our heart, and see, with 
solemn awe, in our spirit, something of the words and the 
vision which the piety of the ages added, with more of 
spiritual truth than they knew, to the story of the baptism. 
May the Spirit of God descend, in peace, upon our heart, 
and the voice of God be heard saying to us, " Thou art my 
beloved son." 

There was no vision of a dove which John the Baptist 
saw, no audible voice was heard from heaven ; but in the 
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soul of Jesus brooded the wings of the peace that passeth 
understanding and the fulness of the love that heals the 
pain of men. He knew he was beloved by his Father, 
and that knowledge was power in his weakness, inspiration 
in his struggle, triumph in his defeat, " I am not alone, for 
the Father is with me." 

Afterwards he realized still more the solitude of these days 
of prelude, the days during which we pause before our work 
begins. He remained for sometime, it is probable, among 
the train of the Baptist ; but he did not make his thoughts or 
his character known to anyone. It is plain, from the after 
history, that John knew nothing of him then, nor did the 
followers of John afterwards amalgamate with those of Jesus. 

He listened in silence to that prophetic preaching, but as 
he listened he became conscious, and we have proof 
of this, of a great difference between his own concep- 
tions of the kingdom and those of John. He felt also 
that the life John led was not the highest, that the way 
he taught was not the best, that his view of Jehovah was not 
the view which could save men, that his sternness unmixed 
with love was doomed to have, as it always has, a transitory 
result. There are those who love such preaching as John's, 
" Flee from the wrath to come," " Burn up the chaff with 
unquenchable fire," who think denunciation excellent, and 
that strong words mean strength — violent characters, whose 
radical weakness is in their violence. And it was in this 
that John was weak and his influence fleeting. Even his 
faith in the kingdom broke down when his active life was 
forced into inaction — while he whose preaching ran thus 
(we hear it in the parable of the Prodigal Son), " Flee to the 
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love of God," " Neither do I condemn thee, go and sin no 
more," " Come to me all ye who are weary and heavy laden 
and I will give you rest," " God is your Father and is I^ve," 
had the strength John did not possess, and his teaching the 
permanence that John's had not There is no strength in 
fierce prophesying, no strength in rigid sternness, no strength 
in want of pity. Strength — continuance of power over 
men — is in gentle speaking, in unyielding love, in infinite 
pity, in infinite forgiveness. 

It was this Jesus felt as he listened to the Baptist, and he 
grew certain he could not be John's disciple. All his ideas 
were larger. They took in what was true in the Baptist s 
teaching, but they went infinitely further. And as he 
realized this, he also realized, perhaps for the first time, the 
magnitude of his own individuality, not in pride, but in 
humility. For all that was in him, he felt was not his own, 
but God's. " My work, that which my Father hath given 
me to do, is greater than this. It must be done alone." 
And he has put all he felt into one pregnant sentence, when 
in after life, speaking of the Baptist, he said, John was the 
greatest of the prophets. " Nevertheless," he adds, " he 
that is least in the kngdom of God is greater than he " — that 
is, on a higher level of faith and thought and knowledge of 
God. 

Therefore he now drew apart from John. But when 
he made this step, severing himself from all discipleship, 
he realized^ even more than before, his solitude, and — 
himself. He saw, nearer and nearer, his mission, heard, 
louder and louder, the cry within him of God, the cry 
without him of man. He was set, still more vividly. 
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face to face with his distinct individuality, forced to 
accept the fait of his own distinctive work. But he 
did not, because of this increase of individuality, think 
more of himself. It was his work of which he thought, and 
he thought of it as God's work, to be done by him. There 
was no vanity then in the distinctive choice he made. He was 
obliged to make it. He felt, over again, that all the ideas he 
had of what the kingdom of God should be were different, not 
only from those held by the mass of the people, but also from 
those held by the Baptist. " If I begin," he repeated to him^ 
self, "I must begin alone, away from John, in a different scene 
and in a different way. I must work and act for my own 
hand. But have I counted the whole cost, shall I be able 
to contend alone against the world, to resist all the false ideas 
of the Kingdom, to cling to the true, until I die ? I will go 
and meet God and all these questionings alone." . 

So, in the words of the Gospels, " the spirit drove him into 
the wilderness," the mountain country close by the fords of 
Succoth. Thus began the solitary time we call the forty 
days of Lent. 

It is easy to see how human and natural all this story is, 
how often, in its main elements, it has been repeated. The 
original soul will clear itself, even from the best. As Jesus 
cleared himself from John, so St. Paul cleared himself from 
the apostles, and did it in solitude. For men need then the 
silence of the desert, of some place where — the noise of earth 
away, and God present in their heart — they may fight and 
win the battle against the spirit of the world in their own 
soul, before they go forth to fight against the actual armies 
of the world in the battle of human life. 
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Clear yourselves also. When, after many years of 
receiving and learning in obedience, in reverence, in 
silence, in observation of man and worship of God, 
you have gained some distinct thought, even one; then 
learn how to stand apart from teachers, from the opinions 
of others, not in order to attack them, nor in such a manner 
as not to learn from them, but sufficiently to make plain that 
which your own personality has wrought — the special phase 
of God's character which He has given you to make known 
to man. Then you will become individually a person ; and 
it is this conviction of a distinct mission which God has 
given you to fulfil, and personal ardour in its fulfilment, 
which, when it is gently and humbly felt, is what the world 
wants to make it move. Perhaps there is nothing more 
preached at the present time than collectivism — "Forget 
your own individuality in the whole personality of man- 
kind." It is a preaching which is partly right and partly 
wrong. It is right indeed to say, " Forget your baser self," 
but it is wrong, with that, to forget that individuality which 
grows into clearer form through the forgetfulness of your 
baser self ; for the growth of mankind is bound up with the 
preservation of varied individuality. 

It was that which Christianity secured when it placed 
each soul in a personal relation to God ; and, by making 
this individuality only exist towards God, secured that it 
should not become selfish individuality. It is through the 
rejection of Christianity that men begin to preach the sup- 
pression of individuality. And were there no other reason 
in the world to keep, as the apple of our eye, the teaching 
of Christ Jesus, I should keep it for this reason — that his 
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doctrines of God as Father, and each of us as His distinct 
child, of a spiritual and personal communion of God with 
us, of a continuous personality after death in God — secure 
for the human race an undying belief in individuality — the 
feeling, the work, the distinctive action of personality. In 
that, combined with the absolute and joyful sacrifice to 
mankind of all that is apart from God or injurious to 
man, is involved the progress of the human race. " The 
individual withers,'' says the sulky and disappointed lover in 
the poem, " and the world is more and more." Of course 
he was wrong. When the individual withers, the world is 
less and less. 



XIV. 



[March 2nd, 1884.] 
THE TEMPTATION. 

" And when the tempter came to him, he said, If thou be the Son of 
God, command that these stones be made bread. 

** But he answered and said, It is written, Man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God." — Matt. iv. 3, 4. 

It is said by the advanced critical school that the whole of 
this story, even to the words of Jesus, was built up after his 
death by the early Christian communities around the idea 
of the Messiahship of Jesus ; and it is said also, with a true 
feeling on their part, that his assumption of the title of 
Messiah was connected with a sharp and deep conflict in 
his soul. The assumption of the title of "Messiah" by 
Jesus was a historical fact which did not take place till near 
the end of his career, but if we connect the spiritual struggle 
which is represented in this story of the Temptation with this 
later period of his life, we shall be without any notice of 
that retreat from the world — or rather into the inward life 
of a man's own soul — ^which nearly always accompanies the 
beginning of a prophet's mission. I do not doubt myself 
that the notion which mastered the imagination of the 
Church so soon — " that Jesus was consecrated at his 
baptism to his Messiahship," a notion quite unhistorical — 
led to the addition of many sayings and turns of statement 
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to the simple fact that Jesus was baptized by John ; and in 
the same way I think that certain turns of phrase were 
unconsciously introduced into the story of the Temptation, 
to harmonize it with the Christian feeling existing at the 
time when the tradition was written down. But I do not 
believe with the school of which I speak that the story was 
wholly invented. I believe it formed part of the Tradition ; 
and I conjecture that it was originally a statement made by 
Christ to some of his followers — in a parabolic form — of the 
way he had, early in his ministry, realized the temptations 
which would beset that ministry from the spirit of the world 
then prevailing in Judaea, and of the way he had conquered 
them during a time of lonely mental struggle, such as every 
great teacher has gone through before the beginning of his 
public life. Moses is represented in traditional story as 
abiding forty years in the desert before he undertook the 
deliverance of his people, and on one occasion as remaining 
forty days and forty nights upon the mount without food, 
alone with God. And even in historic times we find St. 
Paul, after the tremendous struggle of soul that took place 
at his conversion, retiring for some years into places about 
Damascus, to realize and gather together within himself 
all that he had to do before he entered on his apostolic 
mission. 

And Mohammed, before preaching Monotheism to the 
Arab tribes, is said to have remained alone for months, 
considering how he should best face the temptations that 
beset his mission. The same story is told in almost the 
same words of the great Eastern prophet, whose religion is 
called Buddhism. The stories do not copy one another. 
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They arise out of the sameness of human nature. We 
ourselves, entering on a similar duty to that of a prophet, 
or taking when we are young the first step in public 
life, are in the habit of seeking solitude, in order that we 
may turn over in our own minds the difficulties we have to 
meet, and marshal our powers and faculties to conquer 
them. 

It would be quite natural that Jesus, desiring to teach his 
disciples what he had himself felt, should embody this 
struggle in a pictorial form, and represent it in this poetical 
manner as a personal struggle between himself and Satan. 
And when the Apostles listened, you may be certain that 
they never imagined — as our more sharply defined and less 
poetic Western thought imagines — that Jesus was telling 
them a history of outward fact. Not one of them, when 
Jesus spoke of his meeting Satan in the desert, imagined 
that he really was face to face with the personal power of 
evil, though at the time they believed in the existence of 
such a personal power ; nor that Jesus was carried through 
the air and placed on the pinnacle and tempted to throw 
himself down into the courts below. Still less could any of 
them have thought — since they well knew the contrary — 
that there was any mountain in Jerusalem from which all 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them could be 
seen. The most ignorant among the disciples would take 
the statement as a symbolic representation of the inward 
struggle Christ had at the beginning of his ministry. It was 
reserved for Western civilization to transfer all this Oriental 
imagery into absolute fact 

Nor do I believe that the early Christian communities 
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could have invented the dialogue, so charged with meaning, 
so penetrating, and so universal. They might have inserted 
a phrase like this — "If thou be the Son of God" — which 
may be said to support the notion that Christ at the begin- 
ning of his ministry claimed the Messiahship ; but the 
concentration into three temptations, or rather into three 
phrases, of all the temptations which the Jewish world and 
his own position offered to Christ, and the concentration 
into three other phrases of the true answers to these temp- 
tations—so representative in their character that they apply 
to our own lives as perfectly as they applied to the life of 
Christ — was beyond the power of the early Christian 
Church. It was the product of deep holiness, of trained 
goodness, of mighty genius. I feel sure that Jesus made 
this symbolic story himself, and that it truly represents an 
actual spiritual contest which took place at the outset of his 
public work. To retire from life into solitude, to face the 
troubles, to grasp the trials, of his life and to count their cost, 
to choose out the main ideas he would cling to through life, 
and the principles he would die for, and to realize the ideas 
and principles of the Jewish world as in living personal 
opposition to him ; and, therefore, as tempting him to yield 
to them — that is not only natural, it is almost absurd to 
imagine it otherwise. Every great teacher has done it, and 
must do it. It is in the nature of the case. Nay, not only 
every great teacher, we all do it more or less. We are 
tempted by the spirit of the world, and the temptations 
offered to Christ are those which beset us all. 

What are these temptations which beset us all when we 
begin life — and throughout life ? The first temptation offered 
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to Jesus embodies one of them. The voice in the soul of 
Jesus as he looked forward, hungering for human sympathy, 
desirous, as all leaders of thought desire, to have the people 
share in his emotion, told him plainly that if he followed 
his ideas, he would have to live in life as in a desert, and 
hunger in vain for all he wished. Going against the Jewish 
thought of the kingdom, he would lose the sympathy and 
love of the people, and asking for bread would be offered a 
stone. It would be always a life in the wilderness. Then 
spoke another voice — the voice of the Jewish nation — "Give 
up this hard life, command that these stones be made bread ; 
choose the easy path, agree with the priest and the Pharisee; 
pander to the wishes of the people; throw yourself into their 
views. You have power within you, intellectual, spiritual, 
emotional, use it to make a pleasant life for yourself. Lead 
your world to follow and support you by following their 
lead. Then shall this desert life of yours blossom like the 
rose, the stones in it become bread, and the Kingdom of 
God \ityour kingdom." 

It is a voice and a temptation which comes to all men. 
But it comes especially to those who by power or genius 
rule over the bodies or souls of others. " Give us," say the 
the people, "material prosperity, riches, houses, food, 
comfort; and we will worship and obey." And many a 
ruler has yielded, and sacrificed the nobler to the baser 
nature of his subjects, buying an easy throne, or a flattered 
premiership at the expense of the future honour, dignity, and 
force of his nation ; beggaring the future by the expenditure 
of vast sums in the present, and securing his place by 
involving those who have the unquiet and noble thoughts of 
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freedom in the sloth of luxury and the passion of gain. 
" If they eat and drink and sleep," he says to himself, " and 
make wealth, if they live by bread alone, they will let me 
alone. Troublesome aspirations towards liberty, the dis- 
turbing ideas which are born of poverty and effort will not 
arise. My imperial throne, or my seat in the government, 
is then safe. I can lead my beast after me whither I will." 
There are those in history — and they are many — who have 
yielded to this temptation, and have made their people into 
the animals of Circe's stye, rich, contented, sensual, lost to 
manhood, and in the end have seen, or left them to be, 
overwhelmed by a ruin as dreadful as that which fell upon 
the second Empire of France. 

But look again, and you will find many a ruler of men 
who has resisted the temptation in the spirit of Christ ; the 
principle of whose government has been this, " Man doth 
not live by bread alone." 

These were rulers content, if needful, to forfeit place 
and power rather than enslave the future or hinder the 
progress of their people ; content to have their reward in 
the approval of the future ; resolved not to create a false 
prosperity for their subjects, but to found a free prosperity 
upon the basis of national greatness of soul ; to educate, in 
consistency with liberty, those manly qualities to which 
honour is dearer than wealth, and purity of life than 
splendour of life. It would be to degrade their people if 
they bribed them, if by a single appeal to their lower 
nature they could secure their own position. They would 
not make, if they could, the stones of the desert into bread at 
once. They would not pauperize a people by luxury. They 
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come to inspire men to work, and by work alone to change 
the desert into a fruitful field, and its'stones into bread. They 
do not take away the curse, " in the sweat of thy face thou 
shalt eat bread," but they change the curse into blessing by 
developing, through labour, the noble feeling, the high 
thought, the energy, the plain living, the resistance to evil, 
the love of good, which make the manhood of a great 
people. 

This was the spirit of the temptation offered to Christ, 
and to him it was a powerful one. For few could have felt 
more keenly than he the sympathy of all bom masters of 
men with the longing and passion of the people. He heard 
in the ear of his heart the cry of the hunger of the world, 
the cry for the release from suffering, the sick wailing of 
thousands for comfort. And he might well have been 
tempted, as many patriots were then, to make an effort to 
create an outward kingdom which should relieve the multi- 
tude and exalt himself — ^which for himself and for the people 
should aim at material comfort, wealth and ease, as the first 
things. So would he have been a mob leader, and no 
more ; not the giver and inspirer of world-regenerating 
thoughts. He answered this temptation out of the depths 
of his own soul by that ancient word of God — " Man doth 
not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God " — that is, by the creative ideas 
which pour forth from God into the human soul. He 
denied for man — and all our nobler being answers to the 
denial — that it is through ease and wealth and public praise 
that we can reach our ideal life. He declared in the 
interest of mankind that the mere life of material comfort 
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was not all we needed. For man does not live by bread 
alone ; his true life comes from God's spirit in his soul ; his 
true personality is born of labour, of endurance, in quiet 
trust in God. He conquers true being when he rises above 
the material, when he has united himself to those immaterial 
things which come forth from God — ^Truth, Purity, Justice, 
Love, Uprightness, and Mercy. These are his kingdom — a 
kingdom not of this world, but of the Divine world ; not of 
the meat which perisheth, but of that which endureth unto 
everlasting life. 

Again, if it is a temptation addressed especially to rulers 
of men like Christ, yet it comes in principle to all men. 
We think of the crisis in the life of Moses, or of St. Paul, or 
the still greater crisis in the life of Christ as a special crisis 
— one which does not happen to ordinary men. Such a 
crisis is only special in degree, not in kind. To every one 
of you the spirit of the world speaks as it did to Christ your 
representative. It whispers to some of you to take your 
ease in life, and especially when you are young. It bids 
you barely fulfil the common work of life, and give the rest 
to your amusement. It salves your conscience, if you have 
no business, by calling amusement work. It bids you 
slur over the duties which might disturb your luxury, and 
hush up the doubts which trouble your soul, and run away 
from the trials which are sent to you to endure, and by 
enduring to turn them into power. It bids you grasp the 
rewards of toil without the toil, and taste all the joys of 
life and satisfy all its desires before you have won the 
strength which will prevent you from being intoxicated. It 
says to you, " Turn your stones into bread, make everything 
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in your life that is difficult into ease ; walk not through the 
desert beyond which lie the peaks of effort, take your way 
by the stream along the meadow side," and you yield, and 
living by bread of this kind alone, indulging yourself in 
everything which comes before you, never fighting with any 
difficulty or overcoming any trial, always idling, always 
indifferent to the higher life, not caring to trouble your 
sin or your pleasure by the stern thought of God, who 
demands truth to Him and to your higher nature, you 
become sensual and therefore weak ; selfish and therefore 
base ; useless and therefore ungodlike, the victim of the slow 
force of evil. You have met the devil, and have flung yourself 
into his arms. Above all, your spirit, unexercised in contest 
against sin, never taught to climb the difficult mountain of 
aspiration, never fasting, never in the wilderness with the 
wild beasts, loses its health, becomes paralysed, and you 
are left in your garden of ease, lost in self, while without its 
rosy walls rages the battle of mankind against the adversary. 

In the midst of the combat is your true place. You 
would learn there — but it is a lesson too high for your 
enfeebled nature — that man does not live by bread alone, 
but by obedience to that word of God which calls him to 
the onset against evil. O better far for you had you chosen 
the desert with Christ than the garden with the tempter ! 

Or, later on in life the same temptation comes in another 
form. You have chosen your work, it fits your hand. It 
has its duties, and you see them clearly. It requires rapid 
action and resolute speech at times if you are to be true to 
it. You feel that it is God's work, and that it is useful to 
men. At last the time comes when worldly advance is 
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offered to you : prosperity smiles upon her favourite. But 
the new position demands that you should suppress a 
principle or two, cease to speak or act so openly — so 
"unwisely," as your friends will call it. Moreover, the 
new place may take you away from the duties which you 
are doing now for the good of men, and give you other 
work of little meaning to men, or in your hands of even 
harm to men. 

Then comes to you the temptation that came to Christ 
in the wilderness. Then you meet, as it were, the devil 
face to face in life. " Sacrifice your mission to your 
advance," he cries, " create a garden in your desert, where 
you are fighting now with beasts. Think of your children, 
of pushing them in the world ; think of the applause of the 
world and the new interest taken in you when you are 
richer and bettered in position." " It is but a step," 
whispers the cunning of the tempter. " You may carry on 
the work which you do now more quickly and more success- 
fully, for you will have more power. Lay by these imprudent 
scruples, keep a wise silence ; God does not wish you un- 
happiness. *Thou shalt not surely die.' Speak but a 
word, and a glorious career is open ; command, and your 
stones shall be turned into bread." 

May we have grace in that solitary hour to be faithful to 
God, as our Master, Christ, was faithful to Him; to be 
faithful to our true nature and our true work. God help us 
to leave our life and the ordering of it in His hands in 
perfect trust that if we are true to Him, He will be true to us. 
He does not promise us material rewards if we conquer in 
the strife, but He gives us the high honour which refuses to 
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be faithless to right ; which prefers an undefiled conscience 
to a stained prosperity, and the poverty of Christ to the 
worship of the world. Throw yourself, in the hour of 
temptation, on .the strength which comes of love of him 
who conquered the same temptation in the wilderness. 
Turn on the tempter and say, with quiet resolution, " Man 
doth not live by bread alone, but by every word which 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God." 



XV. 

[March 9th, 1884.] 

THE TEMPTATION. 

" Then the devil taketh him up into the holy city, and setteth him 
on a pinnacle of the temple, 

•* And saith unto him, If thou be the Son of God, cast thyself down : 
for it is written. He shall give his angels charge concerning thee ; and 
in their hands they shall bear thee up, lest at any lime thou dash thy 
foot against a stone. 

"Jesus said unto him, It is written again, Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God."— Matt. iv. 5—7. 

When I spoke last Sunday of what is called the first temp- 
tation of Christ, I stated that the story was a symbolic 
representation made by Jesus to his disciples of a spiritual 
contest that took place in his mind before he entered upon 
his ministry, between his conception of what the kingdom 
of God should be, and the conception of that kingdom 
which came to him from the whole of the Jewish world— a 
contest so vividly felt by Jesus, that it seemed to him a 
struggle with the impersonated spirit of evil ; and that under 
this symbolic statement of his meeting with Satan in the 
desert, and being asked by him to turn the stones into 
bread, and of his being carried to the pinnacle of the 
temple and tempted to throw himself into the courts below, 
and of his being brought to the top of a high mountain, 
whence all the kingdoms of the Roman world could b^ seen, 
were embodied not only the temptations which attacked 
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him at the beginning of his ministry, but also the tempta- 
tions which attack every one of us. The temptations were 
representative, and the answers which Jesus made to them 
out of his own soul were also representative. 

And now, what picture presented itself to the disciples' 
minds as they heard from Jesus the words which I have 
read? They saw with the eye of imagination Jesus 
standing on the pinnacle of the temple whose courts 
below were thronged with people ; they heard him, as 
it were, tempted to throw himself down without injury into 
the crowd. This would, first, express his trust in God, 
and, secondly, show to the Jewish people that he was a 
wonder-worker, possessing mighty gifts which rendered him 
worthy to claim the throne of David for himself. Did any 
of the disciples half regret when they found that Jesus did 
not yield in his ministry to the temptations thus presented 
to him ? It would seem almost as if they did from many 
things that they said — " Lord, wilt thou at this time restore 
the kingdom to Israel ? " And when the disciples James 
and John asked him to call down fire from heaven on a 
village of the Samaritans, we have an instance of that kind 
of temper which wished him to exercise his power and his 
gifts in an amazing or forcible manner, so as to bring 
over to his side the crowd of folk who desired the change 
from the Roman to the ancient Jewish rule. "He has 
wonderful powers" — they said to themselves — ''power to 
work a sign, to attract the people. Why does he not use 
them ? Why does he live such a hidden and reserved life ? 
If he would only do as we ask him, we should have all the 
people of Judaea and Palestine on our side. He has 
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wonderful gifts; why does he not use them to astonish, 
attract, and convince ? We should have all the lawyers, 
and Scribes, and Pharisees, and even the Sadducees with 
us ! " That was exactly the temptation which Jesus felt 
coming to him from the whole voice of Jewish society, and 
which he felt with that peculiar sympathy with humanity 
which all great prophets possess. 

Do we never meet ourselves that voice in our hearts, at 
the beginning of our career, or again and again in after life, 
if we possess any gifts ? I have said that Christ's tempta- 
tion was representative ; that which he met, we meet. And 
it is true. This temptation, addressed to the spirit of trust 
in God which filled the soul of Jesus, induced him to show 
the faith of the fanatic and not the faith of the true child of 
God — ^a point on which I shall speak hereafter — ^but it also 
reveals — and this is our subject to-day^-how men are 
tempted into display, and so finally into selfishness through 
their natural powers and gifts. 

You may be a little wonder-worker in your own society, 
or in your own profession. The voice of the world says to 
you — " Make show of your wonders ; bring the multitude 
around you ; astonish the folk ; cast yourself down from 
the pinnacle before them, reach the ground unhurt ; show a 
sign, be an intellectual acrobat." And if you are a spiritual 
teacher — " Use your spiritual position to attract men's eyes, 
rather than to attract them to the truth." If you are an 
artist — " Flash forth your gifts in one sensational picture 
after another." If you are an author — " Give men a new 
excitement in every book you write." If you are a man of 
science — "Use your scientific knowledge to amaze rather 
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than to convince ; fling yourself down on the wings of 
a startling and unproved theory," 

That is part of the temptation that came to Jesus. And 
it is common enough. It links itself on to the thought of 
the first temptation, because when a man feels that he is 
living by the ideas and words of God in him, he is tempted 
to pride himself upon these divine things in him as if they 
were his own, and for his own use ; and to think himself 
especially a son of God, especially separated by these 
powers from the rest of mankind. It is a temptation into 
which hundreds of prophets and teachers have fallen. And 
Jesus himself put it into these symbolic words for the warn- 
ing and the instruction of the disciples who were aftenvards 
to be plunged into almost the same contest as he was then 
experiencing — the contest of the divine, hidden, secret, 
unostentatious conception of the kingdom of God against a 
conception exactly the opposite — " If thou be the Son of 
God, cast thyself down ; show a wonder." How did Christ 
answer the challenge ? He answered, identifying himself 
with the race — " Man does not, ought not to, do this ; 
it is written. Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God; 
God shall not be put to the test." 

The true son of man then resists the temptation that was 
offered to Christ; he refuses to isolate himself from the 
common life of men, to pride himself upon his difference 
from common men, to live as if the sanctuary of his own 
breast were the only holy place, to use his gifts to exalt 
himself, or to tyrannize over others — and answers the 
temptation, **If thou be a Son of God," by "No, I am a 
Son of Man." 
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When men of genius yield to any of the forms of this 
temptation, their mission and their work are either destroyed 
or rendered imperfect. Genius finds its only true life in losing 
itself in mankind, and the greater the genius the more it 
claims with Jesus its loss of self in the life of the race. The 
highest name in England's literature has almost no personal 
history, he is not so much Shakspere as the Tragedy and 
Comedy of Mankind. The man, on the contrary, of all our 
modem poets who had most masculine force of genius, 
spoiled the greater part of the good of his work by an 
assumed contempt of men. He yielded to the temptation, 
and it was too late when he saw his error, and died in trying 
to redeem it. For all true inspiration and true use of it 
comes of throwing oneself into the interests, feelings, and 
movements of humanity. It can only make noble music 
when its beats are harmonious with the beating of the 
general heart — ^when it approaches that identification with 
all men which was so marvellous in Jesus. Love is its root, 
not self. Let the man who wishes to leave to the world of 
men a legacy of true thoughts, true work, take into himself 
the whole world of men, and when the evil thought is 
whispered in his ear, "Son of God, claim thy place as 
King," turn swiftly on the tempter and say, " I am a son of 
man, I claim my place as brother." So will he be true to 
his Master. 

This is the lesson to the special case of the gifts 
of genius. The same is true, in a less vivid manner, of all 
men, but this special temptation does not beset men of 
ordinary gifts. 

Wf are tempted to something else — and this is part of the 
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meaning of that temptation which asked Jesus to display a 
wonder to the people, to throw himself down unhurt from 
the pinnacle of the Temple — to make the gifts, by which we 
may work our little wonders, into means of glorifying our- 
selves or of aggrandizing our life. The moment we do so, 
we lose the use and glory of the gift. The idea which gave 
it life, impulse, and power over men is over-ridden by the 
cravings of self. 

The business man, for example, has certain peculiar gifts 
— order, a sense of the value of time, a presence of mind 
in difficulty, a power of seeing the right thing to do 
immediately, insight into the relations of different kinds of 
wealth. What is the idea you have of these ? If you use 
them only for yourself, only to get on, only to push forward 
your children — without thought of the interests of the men 
whom you employ, without larger aims for the interests of 
the race, then you are in the hands of evil, and will become 
its victim. Your gifts will purchase you only a wearied 
old age, splendour of wealth without largeness of heart, a 
name justly forgotten the day after your burial 

God gave you those gifts that you might teach men, not 
how to hoard, but how to wisely distribute wealth ; not that 
you might increase only your own or your family's comfort, 
but that you might increase the welfare of the nation. God 
gave you them that you might bring nation closer to nation 
through honourable interchange of goods, and render 
foolish wars less possible. And to do these things nobly, 
and to have these things continually before you as the idea 
at the root of your work, is to reveal to men that phase of 
God's character which He has entrusted to you. Do it, and 
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so far at least you are at one with Jesus in his resistance to 
the temptation. 

Or take the artist's case. God has bestowed on him 
glorious gifts — the gift of revealing the inner beauty of the 
universe; the gift of exalting the imagination of men; the 
gift of giving noble pleasure; the gift of teaching men how 
to see and to love what they see. Let him use these gifts for 
the sake of making money, for the sake of passing applause ; 
let him be careless of the thought he has, or the emotion he 
feels, and think only of the effect he will make, and he has 
fallen into the hands of evil ; he has failed to resist with 
Christ the misuse and the dishonour of gifts. And what is 
the result ? His gifts lose the living ideas which made their 
power. Money flows into his purse, but originality departs. 
The world asks for what it wants ; he yields, and his work 
becomes mechanical. Progress ceases, backsliding begins, 
and after a few years no further impulse is given to the 
world by his work. His pictures are bought, but by 
persons who do not know what art and beauty are. But if 
he holds himself bound to reveal to men that thought of 
God which is within him, if he holds his gifts as gifts which 
are of God, and therefore to be exercised in harmony with 
God's character, truthfully, purely, with resolute effort to do 
justice to all he undertakes, then he cannot dishonour them 
by making them the slaves of Mammon or the courtiers of 
the world. Then he is at one with Jesus. 

He who in art, science, politics, literature, or business, 
uses his gifts in any way except as Jesus used his gift of 
spiritual genius, as the means of manifesting God and 
helping man, is yielding to the temptation which beset the 
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Son of Man. It will not be very long before he manifests 
the devilish and not the Divine. 

Again, he who would use his gifts well ought to show forth 
in them not only one attribute of God's character, but so far 
as is possible to him, all Whatever be your gift, it will 
naturally manifest some power. Personal attractiveness, 
sympathy, imagination, enthusiasm, all these give power. 
But if you use any one of these for the sake of its power, if 
its power is the only thing belonging to God which you 
manifest, you will inevitably drift into tyranny of some kind 
or another. "It is an excellent thing to have a giant's 
strength, but it is tyrannous to use it like a giant," and man 
or woman is least divine when they only show forth power. 
The power your gift gives you must be accompanied by the 
manifestation of truth, mercy, justice, and purity, in and 
through the use of the gift You must guard equally against 
the manifestation of any one part of God's character divided 
from the rest. For if you exercise truth alone you are liable 
to drift into uncharitableness ; if love alone, into weakness ; 
if mercy alone, into injustice; if purity alone, into Pharisaism; 
if calmness alone, into indifference ; if order alone, into the 
worrying of others ; if sympathy alone, into loose morality ; 
if activity alone, into want of quietude of heart. 

Your only safety is in a resolution —born of that same 
kind of mighty love which Jesus had for God his Father, 
and of the same profound belief he had that all his powers 
were given him by God to be used for man in accordance 
with God's whole character — to show forth in life, as the 
first thing, the whole character of the Highest, so far as you 
can conceive it, in a life whose aim is not self-aggrandizement, 
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but the good and progress of your fellow-men. And, in 
order to accomplish that aim, feel and believe — for this is 
the secret — that it is not you but God who makes your life ; 
that your work is not your own but His. Let the words of 
Christ be graven on your soul, " The words that I speak 
unto you I speak not of myself, but the Father that 
dwelleth in me, He doeth the works." 

Again, the possession of any gift brings with it the same 
temptation as came to Jesus — the temptation to use it for 
the sake of show. This is the meanest possible abuse of gifts. 

The habit of casting yourself headlong from a pinnacle 
in order to draw on you the eyes of men ; of wishing to be 
talked about, and using the little cleverness you have for 
this purpose ; the habit of accentuating your gifts that they 
may be admired, of being distressed if you and others are 
not conscious of your influence, of displaying peculiarities 
for the sake of popularity — this is the lowest and saddest 
form of yielding to the tempting voice which said to Jesus, 
" Cast yourself down from hence," and the result is — first, 
degradation of character, and then, loss of the true use of 
the gifts you possess. 

Repel the evil thought, for the lesson is sorely wanted in 
English society, and stand in refusal firm with Christ. The 
kingdom of God cometh not with outward show; the 
kingdom over the hearts of men is not won by vain display 
of gifts. Rather hide than reveal your cleverness. Seek 
after the unconscious influence of a loving life. Be not 
anxious to talk much, much less to be talked about ; steal 
into the hearts of men by gracious and humble acts of hidden 
love, by the influence of a quiet, silent, gentle, unobtrusive 
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life, by using your gifts not for show but for blessing, not to 
astonish but to comfort men. Let home far more than 
society be illuminated by your light, let the highest and 
best part of your nature flow forth most freely where it can 
be least spoilt by the flattery and the glare of the world. 
Steep your whole life in the spirit of him who did not strive 
nor cry, and whose voice was not heard in the streets. 

Lastly, all this has tended to one great principle in the 
use of gifts. They are not to be used for self or show : 
they are to be used for the good of the bodies and souls of 
men, to help some brother forward in the sad and difficult 
paths of life, to heal some broken heart, to deliver some 
captive, to preach some gospel to the weak, the poor, the 
wayward, and the suffering. It lies in the power of all who 
desire to be like Christ, to exalt the despondent, to kindle 
good in the despairing, to develop self-restraint in the 
excitable, to watch over and help the soul with difficulty 
struggling against evil ; to seek and save the lost. There- 
fore, let every gift be guided by heavenly human charity. 
Fill them with love; in love they are ennobled and made 
eternal. They profit nothing, divorced from love, but the 
least of them, inspired by love, will do a work whose influ- 
ence may last for ever. For love multiplies the power of 
the gifts it touches, and intensifies their qualities. It makes 
five loaves to feed five thousand 
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[March 1 6th, 1884.] 
THE TEMPTATION. 

** Then the devil taketh him up into the holy city, and setteth him on 
a pinnacle of the temple, 

** And saith unto him, If thou be the Son of God, cast thyself down : 
for it is written, He shall give his angels charge concerning thee : and 
in their hands they shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy 
foot against a stone. 

"Jesus said unto him, It is written again. Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God."— Matt. iv. 5—7. 

The second temptation presented to Jesus, so far as it 
related to ostentation of gifts for the sake of alluring the 
people has been already explained. But the most impor- 
tant part of its meaning remained untouched, and this is my 
subject to-day. 

It is plain that the position of Jesus tempted him to be a 
fanatical leader, like others at this time who are mentioned 
in history as having perished at the hands of the Romans. 
The whole national party were ready to follow any man who 
could wake up their religious and minister to their political 
ardour. But he must first prove his fitness for a leader, his 
call from God, by signs and wonders. He must show that 
he had the faith which is ready to affront what seems im- 
possible. He must, as it were, be prepared to cast himself 
down from a pinnacle of the temple, reckless of life as it 
seemed, but certain that the God of Israel would protect 
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him. And to begin a rebellion against Rome and to lead it 
would be the very thing. 

Plunge at once — these were the thoughts which rushed 
against the soul of Jesus from the spirit of the Jewish 
world, thoughts which were a very Satan to him — into the 
rush and disturbance of a rebellion ; cast yourself headlong 
into the midst of the arena. Bring all the forces of Jewish 
society around you, amalgamate them by your strength of 
character into one, and direct them to the end to which you 
aspire — the setting up of the kingdom of God in Jerusalem. 
Do not think of the errors you may make, or the horrors of 
war which may stain your career ; refuse to consider the 
sins you may have to condone, the quarrels, the malice of 
party you will excite — these things must be, but the end 
justifies the means. And, indeed, if you are the chosen 
prophet, a true son of God, none of these things will 
happen. Only begin. Is it not written — " He shall give his 
angels chaige concerning thee; and in their hands they 
shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot 
against a stone.** You trust in God — this will be a glorious 
proof of faith. God has said that He will save you. Prove 
your faith in His promise — cast yourself down headlong, and 
the day is yours. 

And all the^oul of Jesus answered from its depths — " I 
will not tempt the Lord my God ; I will not prove my faith 
by testing God, by trying whether He will save me in doing 
evil that good may come, in seeking His kingdom for my 
own sake, in running into danger which duty does not 
demand, in endangering others along with myself. I will 
not cast myself down." 
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That is the second meaning of the temptation. It is a 
meaning that flows out of the history of the time, out of the 
character of Jesus as we know it, and out of his life as we 
find it. It is in the nature of the case. 

And the first thing it makes us think of— and a pregnant 
subject it is — is the difference between the faith of a 
fanatic and the faith of a child of God. 

Everyone has heard of the sect of the Assassins, whose 
daggers carried death through East and West. It is told that 
a European visiting their chieftain was brought to the top of 
a lofty tower, rising from a precipice, that he might see the 
land from thence. When there, he asked the chief if the 
obedience and faith of- his followers was as implicit as it 
was said to be. " You shall see," was the reply, and turning 
to two among the attendants he called them to him, and 
pointing to the abyss below, said, " Cast yourselves down 
from hence." Without a word, without a gesture of delay, 
he was obeyed. The men were dashed to pieces. It is a 
striking contrast to the verses I have read to you. The 
appeal was made to faith in both cases, but how different 
were the answers ! By faith the followers of the mountain 
chief obeyed the call. By faith Jesus refused to yield to 
the call. 

The contrast makes the subject — ^What is the radical 
difference between the faith of the one and of the other ? 
Or, to develop the comparison still more — ^What is the 
difference between the faith of the Assassin and that of a 
Christian martyr who, refusing to scatter incense on a 
heathen altar, offers himself to the lions ? The faith of both 
is equally strong, leads both to face pain and death without 

N 
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the quiver of an eyelid; and some, who measure the 
nobility of a quality by its strength, will say that the faith is 
in both cases equally noble. But faith, per se^ is neither 
noble nor ennobling any more than love. There may be un- 
lovely love, unfaithful faith; ignoble love, ignoble faith. 
The quality of both is determined by the ruling idea which 
possesses them, by the greatness or baseness of their object 
or their end. 

The faith in God which is noble is founded on a convic* 
tion that God's commands are at one with moral right, and 
that they appeal to our free judgment for a proof of their 
necessity. The faith of the fanatic believes in a God who 
requires unquestioning, unreasoning submission. It says, 
" He is sovereign, he has the power of hell and heaven in 
his hand. I must not think. Let all thought, all reason 
perish in dread obedience." 

This is not Christian faith. It does not believe in a God 
who wishes for a blind or an enforced obedience. The 
God of the Christian does not desire us, as some say, to 
fetter our reason and to cast it down as a victim at the foot 
of His altar. He may ask us to sacrifice our will : He never 
asks us to sacrifice our conscience. God respects our indi- 
viduality. " Choose with freedom " — so He speaks-r-" after 
thought has done its work. Let conscience look closely 
into every act I am said to demand ; let the feelings of the 
heart do their part ; and then — when reason, conscience, 
and feelings have all and together done their work on the 
subject of choice — then judge swiftly, and for life. Do not 
say you believe without caring enough for your faith to be 
able to give an ardent reason for it. I want your life and 
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its answer, not the talk of the lips. And as to obedience — 
what is it worth if it be mechanical ? The obedience that I 
love is the conscious and joyful reply to my law of one who 
sees clearly why he obeys, whose soul is free, who loves the 
right, and therefore lives in it with delight" 

Therefore, when the voice of the Jewish world called on 
Jesus to cast himself down recklessly like the other fanatic 
leaders into the wild world of rebellion, believing in the 
God of Israel whose angels would guard him from destruc- 
tion, the soul of Jesus, in its stately calm, asked first — Is 
this the voice of God ? Are these urging cries in accord- 
ance with moral law, with right reason, with love and pity, 
with the interest of all mankind? And he repelled the 
temptation. That was noble faith. It disobeyed the voice 
of authority, and appealed to God in his own soul. It was 
exactly the opposite of the faith of the assassin who, casting 
himself down from the mountain, obeyed authority without 
a question. Therefore, true faith in God will often consist 
in refusing to do that which men call an act of faith ! If 
the whole Christian Church were to ask you to join them 
in saying that which your soul thought untrue, it would be 
faith in God to refuse. Nay, if there seemed to come from 
God himself a voice which asked you to do that which was 
immoral to you, it would be true faith to say, " I will not 
do it ; it seems, but it is not God, who asks this of me. I 
will not tempt the Lord." 

Secondly. True faith in God asks no acts from us which 
do not tend to exalt what is highest in our nature. It asked 
the martyr to suffer torture, and even to die ; but it did so 
because these things were nothing in comparison with the 

N 2 
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inward glory of being true. Death was better than to stain 
his soul with impurity, than to be a coward to his conscience. 
It said, " Believe and obey, with a clear knowledge that 
your faith makes your soul stronger against wrong, and that 
by obedience unto death, you enter into that whole and 
glorious life which is union with righteousness, and truth, 
and love. Do not believe, do not obey unless you feel that 
in believing and obeying your whole nature is ennobled." 
This is another law, then, of true faith. It demands acts 
which in the doing make us higher and better men, which 
chime in with the divinest powers of our nature. 

Again, true faith does not demand acts of mere bravado, 
or acts which are intransitive. The acts it asks for are to 
be well considered, though enthusiastic ; profitable to man^ 
kind, though often counted imprudent by the world. They 
must pass on from the actors, and influence the race for 
good. The martyr died in faith, but he knew that he kept 
the torch of truth alight, and handed it on burning brighter 
for his death to his companions. A man surrenders place 
for the sake of honour, but he is supported by the thought 
that he has made honour dearer and more attractive unto 
men. This, then, is another law of true faith. Its acts are 
marked by a sense of their spiritual utility, by a conscious- 
ness that they live in the race and move it on to nobler 
ends. Other echoes may faint and die, like sounds on 
mountain or on river, but these " roll from soul to soul, and 
grow for ever and for ever." 

On the contrary, the acts which a fanatic faith performs 
are accordant with neither of these principles. They are 
neither ennobling to the individual, nor useful to humanity. 
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When the assassin died in faith, the act did not exalt his 
better nature, nor tell upon the race for good. He died 
the death of a slave in soul — ^he died a useless death. And 
the result was evil to mankind. 

True faith in God, then, in its relation to acts, is faith iii 
a (lod who is akin to human nature, and who seeks to make 
it as great in soul as He is Himself; who therefore cannot 
ask us to do anything against our conscience, anything 
truly absurd; anything which has not in it, as result, the 
good of the individual and the good of the race. It is 
faith in a moral character and a loving will. 

To win such a faith is to win freedom from every form of 
fanaticism ; from its useless self-sacrifices, its spiritual 
suicides of the reason, its efforts to extinguish what is 
natural — all based on the conception of God as an exacting 
tyrant; from its blind submission, its slavish forfeiture of 
individual judgment, or its demand for these ; from its fear 
and its vanity, its cruelty to those who differ from it, its 
unnatural forms of doctrine and practice — all based on that 
ignorant conception of God which makes Him demand 
agreement with creeds rather than the union of the life to 
moral right and spiritual growth ; from its continual cry to 
its followers, " Cast yourself down from hence, win men by 
wonders, prove your faith by something extraordinary, 
answer the popular cry for a sign from heaven — show your 
credentials from authority. Let this be your motto — * I am 
come that ye might have sensation, and that ye might have 
4t mor6 abundantly ' — at least, let some peculiarity of dr^ 
or manners, or retreat from the world, or moroseness of 
speech, or sharp condemnation of others, separate you^ so 
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from common men that they may collect in wonder round 
you and say, * See how strong is his faith.'" 

Jesus stamped all that kind of thing, every form of it, 
with one phrase which revealed its innermost nature. It 
was temptation of God. That is the special mark of the 
faith of fanaticism. To tempt God, in Scripture phrase, is 
to put God to the test, as God is said to put us to the test. 
God tests us that He may show us our weakness or increase 
our strength. But we have no right to test His love or His 
promises by claiming them when we are acting in opposition 
to His known laws. To break His order and then demand 
His protection in the physical, moral, or spiritual world, is 
that goodness or good sense ? 

Yet that is the action of fanaticism. Savonarola was 
once touched with this when he offered to go through the 
fire to prove his faith. That clergyman was enslaved by 
it, who, visiting a plague-stricken house, returned to his 
wife and children and took no precaution against infecting 
them, relying on God's promise to keep the righteous from 
all evil. All of them died, and he learnt what it was to cast 
himself down from a pinnacle of the temple. For fanaticism 
has a latent fear of its faith not being faith. It asks itself, 
" Is God with me or not ? " and though it does not confess 
to itself that it doubts, it proves that it doubts by its need 
of convincing itself of its belief. " I must prove my trust 
in God by thrusting myself into danger or by neglecting 
the common rules of prudence. I must find some pinnacle 
of the temple from which I can cast myself down before the 
crowd." 

It is not only a latent fear of its faith not being faith that 
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fanaticism has ; it has also a hidden fear of men and their 
scorn. It cannot say to itself like Jesus — '* I am not alone, 
for the Father is with me," It feels the need of proving its 
faith to the world. Men say to the man tainted wit^ fanati- 
cism — and the vanity of fanaticism irresistibly draws out the 
sneer — " Believe ! you do not believe. Prove to us your 
fiuth : cast yourself down from this pinnacle ; doubtless 
God will guard you from destruction;** and the weak 
soul having no true self-confidence, no clear view of what 
God desires and loves, no well-founded principles of faith, 
cries, " Not believe ! see how I believe," and plunges down- 
wards, perishing — ^a useless sacrifice, a life or a career lost to 
God and man. 

The same kind of thing happens, not in the case of the 
fanatic, but in those who have much the same temper pf 
mind, but show it in a different way. There are those who, 
in reliance on God's love, and in blindness to His law, put 
His love to the test ; and fling themselves headlong down 
into the gulf of sin, letting loose their desires upon their 
prey, and if the angel of conscience speak, hush his 
importunate voice with the cry that God loves them and 
will save them in the end. " I will sow my wild oats,'* they 
cry, " and then I will reform. God will not let me dash 
myself to pieces. Nay, more, out of the evil good may 
come." 

When you think that, remember Christ's words — " Thou 
shalt not tempt the Lord thy God." They are grounded 
on deep £uth that God is the source of Law, and that Law 
is not to be trifled with. The only crop that comes of wild 
oats is wild oats, and each crop is bitterer and more uneat- 
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able than the last. The only thing that comes out of 
evil is evil. Out of evil repented of, that is, out of the 
uprooting of evil, comes good— out of evil continued in, 
deeper evil. Throw yourself down from that pinnacle, 
and you will be dashed to pieces. 

Lastly — The principle can be applied to a multitude of 
temptations of the same kind — to the greedy desire oi 
martyrdom, and the wish to make a show of it ; to those 
who without forethought enter on charitable work trusting 
that God will undertake their accounts for them, lest they 
dash their foot against bankruptcy \ to those who undertake 
rebellion against oppression, without thinking whether their 
followers will be sacrificed without use to mankind, who 
yield to the popular cry without counting the cost, or being 
ready for the cross at the end. To all these phases, and 
many more, of tempting God, I leave you to make the 
application of the principle. 

There is only one thing to say in the end. It is that true 
faith is quiet, does not come with outward show, nor seek 
to show itself. It abides in God, and is therewith content 
Calm in the sure consciousness of his Father's love, Jesus 
felt no need to prove to himself that he was loved. To put 
God's love to the proof would be not an act of faith, but of 
doubt. Calm in the consciousness of his own deep-seated 
trust, he felt no need to show it off to others. What was it 
to him if the whole world challenged his faith in bis Father, 
mocked him on the cross as forsaken of God, asked him 
then with a scoff to prove he was a Son of God by coming 
down in safety? He was content to feel his union with 
God, and to be silent ; content to let his faith clothe itself 
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in the work of every day \ content to let its work fall in 
blessing on man like the silent dew, and not like thunder 
from the pinnacle of heaven ; content to live without show 
among men ; content to fall back in solitary self-reliance on 
the force of God in his own soul, and to let his life speak 
for itself as divine. He that hath ears to hear let him 
hear. 

That is the temper of true faith. It is as a fire hidden in 
the heart ; and since in the fire is God Himself, the man in 
whom it bums has no need to test his God. He hears 
God's voice within him say — " Why tfest whether I am with 
you, my child ? I am here, and you know it well." 



XVIL 

[March 23rd, 1884.] 
THE TEMPTATION. 



" Again, the devil taketh him up into an exceeding high mountain, 
and sheweth him all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of 
them ; 

" And saith unto him. All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt 
fi&ll down and worship me. 

** Then saith Jesus unto him. Get thee hence, Satan : for it is written. 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou 
serve.*'— Matt. iv. 8 — la 



The third temptation, my subject to-day, may be called the 
temptation of Power — " You wish to bring us a kingdom of 
God," the Jews would say, " to be Master, for that purpose, 
over the souls of men. See, there are the kingdoms of the 
world at your feet. It is your dream, the dream of early 
manhood, to win them to listen to your ideas, to make your 
mind rule theirs. There are two ways in which you may 
attain that power — by Intellect, the cunning leading of the 
people after you ; or by Force. Use one, or the other, and 
the kingdom over men belongs to you. And Jesus knew 
the voice. He had heard it a thousand times since he was 
a boy in the preaching of the national party. These two 
means were being urged from end to end of Palestine. We 
hear them, we see their results, in the history of Josephus. 
They rose to their height, fought with the Romans and with 
one another, and failed, in the war which left not one stone 
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upon another in Jerusalem. But when Jesus heard their 
voice he knew it to be the voice of evil ; and that it called 
on him to worship evil, that is, to use evil means to attain a 
good end — and the answer came, with sure conviction, from 
his soul — " I will worship the Lord my God, and Him only 
will I serve " — " No power for me, no kingdom will I preach 
or win, which is not gained by means that belong to the 
character of God — by righteousness and love, within and 
without, in all I do and say." And never for one moment, 
though the temptation ran through his whole life, did he 
3rield to it What he thought in the lonely wilderness he 
thought before Pilate — " My kingdom is not of this world ; 
were it so, then would my servants fight" 

That is the meaning of this symbolic representation. 
And in truth it is representative enough. Whom has not 
this temptation touched? Not only prophets, teachers, 
rulers of men, men of genius, but every man who has ever 
desired to influence his fellow-men, to win power of any 
kind. It is a desire which comes with manhood and woman- 
hood, and it does not cease. It goes with most of us, save 
those who are indifferent through being too sorely wounded 
in life, through the whole of our career. We wish to have 
our little kingdom for our own sake, or again we wish it for 
the sake of others. We wish to make ourselves known that 
we may receive homage, or to make our ideas known 
because we believe they will help men. The first of these — 
though it has its own charm, and perhaps some rightfiilness, 
in youth — ^becomes absolutely base if persisted in, and is the 
source of half the lies, and changefulness, and shame, and 
pitiless selfishness which, like vultures, rend and defile the 
world. 
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But the other — it is noble — at least it begins in nobility« 
We are entering on life, man or woman, each with our own 
aims and hopes. And we stand upon the mountain top, 
where the wind of life sings freshly in our ears, and our 
heart beats fast There, below us, lies the world into which 
we are going. We feel we have a message to it, or a work in it, 
and the sense that thousands are labouring there, some of 
whom we may touch, to some of whom we may bring our 
thoughts, some of whom we may influence, some of whom 
may love us or be loved by us, thrills us with that strange 
expectation with which we wait, when children, to see the 
curtain rise on a drama ; and it is a thrill which again and 
again we feel in life. " Where is my kingdom ? " we cry ; 
'' what kingdom shall I win, what kingdom shall I bring to 
those I do not know, but whom I seem to hear calling, 
calling to me ? " 

And as we muse, week after week, month after month — for 
this solitude within may last even a few years — we realize what 
are our thoughts, and when we have grasped them, our aims 
grow clear, and we take up the business of life. "This 
thing, and none other, is the good I wish to do for men. 
This is that part of the kingdom of God I hope to bring to 
them." It is an hour of great and noble excitement, and 
perhaps there is nothing more beautiful than to see these 
high hopes shining in the eyes of the young, to hear them 
trembling in their voice; nothing stranger than to know how 
much alone they live within, all in a world of their own; 
peopled with ideal figures, full of visions day by day that 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard — nothing more pathetic 
than to think to what end the ideal figures often come^ 
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dragged in the mir^ of life ; and how visions, that were qnc^ 
coloured like a Greek morning, fade intd the vilest common- 
place. Oh, happy those who can be bom again ! 

Still, that hour is beautiful and noble in which we know 
our thought, and grasp the aim of life, if the aim is not 
for ourselves, but for the good of men. This was the hour 
of Jesus. Afterwards comes the question — By what means 
shall I propagate my truth, win the kingdom over men? 
And then the temptation is at hand. "Take the easy 
means, the common means, the means the world uses and 
understands, the means that will quickly make you famous. 
Use your intellect, use any force you may have at hand 
to gain power. Your little world will then run after you. 
When you have- got your multitude around you, then 
proclaim your truth : you will then be king. And even if 
the means are evil, why, the end justifies the means. 

" A littie cunning, too, which you may call keen intelli- 
gence, a little needful fraud, not legal, but domestic and 
social, a little well-placed deceit may help you on. It is 
prudence, not deceit. Even a quiet lie, when the end is to 
keep a useful power, is not mexcusable ! * Thou shalt not 
surely die ' of it. There are many believing natures, not 
easily wrought to distrust, to whom you need not tell every- 
thing, and whose loss would pain you, and injure the cause 
you have in hand ! Keep them by your side, even when 
you are cajoling their enemies. Your aim is good, and it 
makes unrighteous means righteous. Let your frauds be 
pious, your deceit loving. Or, if you hate any fraud " — 
though we do not use that ugly word in these hours — "why, 
there is Force. You have the force of wealth. Bind men 
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to your will by that. Promise them goods, bribe them, 
make them believe the bribes are rewards of honest service. 
Win a following by ministering to their passions or their 
love of comfort, and then use your power for the good 
aim you set before you now; then proclaim the kingdom 
of God. Make manifest then your ideal." But when 
you try, you cannot — your voice is choked by all the lies 
you have told. 

Or there is the great force of the steady opinion of the 
world, the accepted views of society on life, religion, morality, 
politics, and the rest. " Get this on your side by following 
in its wake. Yield to the world, accept the conventional. 
Never shock it, never trouble it, never attack it, and you 
will be able to use it for your end." Well, the time comes 
when you wish to proclaim your truth. Where is then your 
ideal? Do you think that that which belongs to the 
invisible and unconventional can live for a moment in the 
midst of the visible and ^conventional ; do you think that 
that can live in the midst of the fleeting, which by its very 
nature is eternal ! No, the ideal conception, and the power 
to proclaim it, are wholly gone from you. 

" Or, if you have it in your power, use actual force. If you 
can get enough folk around you, and master them, use the 
force of numbers to win your kingdom. Drive men to do 
what you think right. Conquer by actual battle those who 
oppose you ; dominate them, hunt them down into obedi- 
ence. And then proclaim your kingdom of God ! *' Lo ! 
it is the kingdom of the devil. 

You have used his means, and you will reap their harvest 
within and without. Liar and deceiver you have been, liar 
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and deceiver you will remain, and the kingdom you will 
have will be a kingdom of deceit, and your followers will be 

liars, and all the baser if they think they are true. User of 

> 

force, of wealth, of the world, of earthly power, your end is 
to believe in outward force alone, and alone to serve it ; and 
to make all your followers believe in it, and alone to serve 
it. 

It is an easy-going faith to win, and an easy £aith to 
propagate — and the kingdom it sets up is set up quickly 
and has its splendour. But of all beliefs, the belief in force 
of this kind is that which most injures the progress of man, 
and the kingdom it sets up is the most fleeting. Would 
that the mischief and corruption it leaves behind were as 
fleeting as itself! But where the devil has sowed, or you 
have used his seed, generations will not get the tares out of 
the soil. As to you — you have your reward. You have 
lived for outward Power — and you have it. Take it — ^but it 
is at the cost of the loss of all inward power. 

These are temptations which come in spirit to all, men 
and women alike. Rarely, and only by chosen persons, is 
their tempting power seen and felt immediately or altogether. 
For the most part they are spread over the whole of life, 
and every week brings some form of them to the doors of 
the souL How shall we best express them ? Why, it is as 
if the very adversary stood by our side and said, " All these 
things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship 
me." It is using the means of the devil to attain religious 
or useful ends. And the answer of Jesus is the answer to 
them all — "Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
Him only shalt thou serve." 
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No means are to be used of any kind which are not 
means God Himself would use, which may not be made 
part of our worship, mingle in our prayers, be offered for 
His blessing — which cannot be called service of God as 
well as service of Man. Nothing, nothing is to be done 
which is not in accordance with His character — Him only 
shalt thou serve. See how subterfuges vanish before the 
noble strictness of the phrase. There is no way of preach- 
ing God's kingdom, of winning a divine kingdom, or an 
enduring kingdom over men's hearts, but the way which is 
built within us by the righteousness of God, and without us 
by His Love — and within and without by both — by righteous 
Love, and loving Righteousness. 

What work you will do by these means may be small 
in the eyes of the world. What Jesus did was as nothing 
in the eyes of the society of Jerusalem. Neither noise 
nor fame may beat their wings about it But it will be 
very sweet in the woods of humanity, and thousands will 
bless it, and gather its harvest, and say, " God is here ; 
and I am happier." The immortal power of righteous- 
ness is in it. Everlasting love has bestowed on it its own 
everlasting sweetness. Done with the means of God, it 
shares in God. Small or large, it sets up a real kingdom 
on earth. 

And you, who have thus worked, and thought of God's 
kingdom and not your own — How is your heart in later 
years ? What has become of your young hopes, and young 
ideals, in which, when you began life, you thought you saw 
t)ie face of God ? They are with you still as fresh, as bright 
with dew, as eagerly expectant as they were thirty years ago. 
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Again and again the forms you have thrown them into haVe 
failed, or seemed to fail. For their sake you have yourself 
suffered again and again the cross. Because you would not 
give them up, or spoil them with falsehood, inconstancy, 
worldliness, or force, you have had to endure many things 
too hard to tell. But their outward failure has only made 
you believe in them the more. Your suffering for them 
has only made you love them more. Your refusal to spoil 
them has deepened your inward joy in them. You 
have kept love, constancy, faith, and righteousness \ kept 
the kingdom of God. Therefore rejoice, whatever be your 
pain 1 For you will not lose the divine life, and when 
the troublous times are gone, there will be not only peace; 
but also a fountain of joy within. The love you have 
gained makes all things loving, and the purity you have 
won makes all things pure. The whole world will seem 
like a garden in the dew of a summer dawn. For could 
we but love and be righteous enough, our life, spite of 
all sorrow, would be like a child's, who runs rejoicing 
into the woods to gather flowers in the morning for those 
she loves. 

These divine powers of God set up His kingdom among 
men. Mankind is always fresh to us and fair, if we have 
them, and therefore we have no despair of men. We 
love men, and our love makes them loving. We are 
good, and therefore see goodness in men, and touch it 
into life. We are alive through goodness and love, and 
as we live we radiate life. To be at one with these 
qualities is to believe again — if we have ever lost belief — 
in God, in mankind, in life, in victory over its pain and 

o 
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care, in the resurrection of joy, in the conquest of sin. 
Wherever they are, they bring light and comfort. They 
have their kingdom in the hearts of men, and it is the 
kingdom of God. And that is the kingdom that endures. 
Neither moth nor rust corrupt it as they corrupt the 
kingdom of wealth. Its power is not like the power of 
this world that passeth away. Not imposed from without, 
but growing from within the hearts of men, it has the 
eternal force of the human heart within it and behind it. 

This is the kingdom to which you may belong, if you will 
give up the means of evil to work out your thoughts, and 
take the means of God. To be one of that pure and quiet 
and loving assembly ought to be enough for us. Life is 
fleeting, and it is scarcely worth while, unless an inward 
power of genius drives us, to fill it with the labour after 
fame which, when we have gained it, passes from our 
hands. It is never worth while to fill our life with selfish 
effort, with the toil for wealth; but it is worth while to 
fill it with love and righteousness, with meekness, and 
with peace-making, with humbleness of heart, with hunger 
of soul for God, with faithful work for God and man. 

In a short time, most of us who have reached the middle 
way of life will find their feet stumbling among graves. 
Those who are now bright and young will have ripened 
into years, sadder without, but, I trust, more joyful 
within ; and a little while more, and there will be nothing 
left of us here but a few green spaces in the burial places 
of earth, the date of birth and the date of death. The 
question remains — How has the space been filled during 
which we lived? What have we been, and what have 
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we done? Have we manifested God's kingdom in the 
world, or have we hidden it, or have we defiled it? 
Have we worshipped the devil, or worshipped the Lord 
our God and served Him alone? And on the answer 
given to the question depends the enduring or the perish- 
ing of our influence"on the human race. 



o 2 



XVIII. 

[March 30th, 1884.] 
THE TEMPTATION, 

"Then the devil leaveth him; and, behold, angels came and 
ministered unto him." — Matt. iv. 11. 

It matters little to the truth whether Jesus really went, 
as I believe he did, into the desert country alone, and 
was there many days in quiet, fighting his inward battle ; 
or whether this also was a symbol in the story, and he 
represented under this form his inward solitude while 
he still walked about among the throng of men ; for 
when these great contentions and temptations come, 
those to whom they come, were they in the midst of 
crowded business or crowded society, would be as solitary 
within as if they were abandoned in a desert land. And 
all men and women know this well, who have ever been 
ested by incommunicable trouble. As to Jesus, there 
was none to whom he could then tell his trial. Neither 
John the Baptist, nor his own folk, nor any one in the 
whole of Palestine, could have then understood his vision 
of what the kingdom of God should be. They could have 
comprehended, or sympathized with, the views that he 
rejected, but those he sought to put in their place would 
have been out of their horizon. 

There he stood, then, alone. Day after day the succes- 
sive waves of the popular cries and emotions, each with 
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some subtile difference, ran in and broke upon his soul, 
seeking to undermine the cliffs of his thought, .but ran and 
broke in vain. Stormier and stormier they grew, and 
fiercer and fiercer was their onset. And as he looked 
out, alone, firom the heights in the bitter weathey, he saw 
in prophetic vision the whole of Palestine like an angry 
sea, and his own bark in the sea, beaten and finally 
wrecked by the passions of men. And yet he held his 
own. Sorrow and solitude and death he saw, but the 
thoughts God had given him to tell to men — to be true 
to these, was all in all to him. And to us, they also should 
be everything, and everything else nothing in comparison 
with them. There should be one thing alone in life, and 
only one. 

At last, the storm and stress of it came to a close. Trials 
work themselves out, but not till we have gone through 
every form of them that we are capable of conceiving, or 
contending with, or suffering. Every trouble comes to an 
end, for either we die of it, or it dies of our vitality. And 
it would always be well for us, if trial ended, as it did with 
Christ, because of truth to God within us, and because of 
fortitude of soul ! No doubt Jesus was weary and forespent. 
But he was victorious. At all points he had beaten back 
the foe. And that curious but common state of the soul 
was his in which exhaustion and conquest meet on the field 
of battle in the heart. The man has won his day, but he 
is too tired to realise that he has won ; and all he asks of 
God or man is sleep. But for. sleep or rest of any, kind, the 
mind has been too much disturbed. After long storm the 
sea is tossed uneasily for many days. And after such a 
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trial as Jesus had endured, you may be sure he could not 
rest at once. 

Then, what happens in the soul is this. The sense of 
victory is at first less in power than the sense of exhaustion. 
But, then, victory is alive and joyous, and exhaustion is of 
itself half dead. And slowly, and without any rest to help 
it, by its very force of life, the conquest that has been made 
makes its last conquest, and leaps to its feet, and treads 
down all weariness and pain. Animation fills the soul, and 
it is the best rest. Not sleep, but more life — ^that is the 
true repose after long and troublous battle. And this was 
the repose of Jesus. He was still young, keen, filled with 
ardour, and having conquered, he fled forward over the life 
he had to live on the wings of victory — that eagle, of 
brighter eyes, and stronger plumes, than any that bear us 
through the skies of life. And in the joy and animation of 
the flight, thoughts and emotions more glorious than we 
can tell, came to visit hiui, messengers of God. There flew 
into his heart to exalt and cheer it, the thought of a 
universal kingdom when the knowledge of the Lewd should 
cover the earth as the waters cover the sea. He saw, in 
vision, Love triumphant over Hate, and he himself trembled 
with the joy of loving. If death were to come for love's 
sake, death would be the deepest rapture of life. He saw 
all the suffering of earth turned into happiness, for it was 
endured for others that they might be saved, and it was 
borne because it was the Father's will These were the 
angels that ministered to him. 

Mighty ideas also took up their abode in his heart. God 
whispered to him — " In thee shall all families of the earth 
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be blessed." Man said to him — " Most loving of all who 
have loved, we will take your life into our very heart." In 
his own soul he heard the cry — " Mankind and the Father 
are one." And then others — cry on cry — each enshrining a 
conception bom to kindle, comfort, and uplift the race — 
followed ; and it was as if they were proclaimed with sound 
of angelic trumpets to the universe. " God is the Father of 
every soul, of each in particular, of all in one. There is no 
real death save want of love, and love will conquer all at 
last. There is eternal life — the dead die not, but live in 
God for ever. Every man, being God's child, is brother of 
every other man. All men are equal before God, save in 
the difference which greater nearness to God's character 
creates. Blessed, then, are the poor in spirit ; blessed are 
the meek ; blessed are the peacemakers ; blessed are they 
that hunger and thirst after righteousness ; blessed are they 
which are persecuted for righteousness' sake; blessed are the 
pure in heart ; blessed are the merciful.'" 

These were the mighty thoughts and emotions that 
streamed into the soul of Jesus when his long struggle 
against the Jewish conception of the kingdom of heaven 
was over. And with these messengers from God ministering 
to him, all his trial and temptation was forgotten. They 
lifted him far above the earth, and bore him through the 
aether of joy. They were as a host of angels underneath 
him, and he heard their trumpets sofdy blowing, and their 
songs of praise, sweeter and more thrilling than those the 
morning stars sang together in their joy. Their prophecies 
filled earth and eternity with visions of what should be, so 
beautiful that then it was to him as if bitter grief and pain 
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could never come again, as if he were hidden in the loving 
activity of God, afar for ever from all temptation, rescued 
from the trouble of the world. These were the Angels that 
ministered to him. And he was happy. 

Well — have we known nothing like this in our own life ? 
Has it not been an experience repeated again and again — 
for many centuries before Jesus felt it, during all the centu- 
ries since ? After one of those great troubles when all the 
temptations that come from without have battled with our 
soul, and after hard conquest, have no thoughts and emch- 
tions — such as fit the circumstances — gathered in us, lifted 
us into strange joy, enkindled in us contempt of the power 
of evil, borne us upwards into heavenly places — Angels that 
came and ministered to us ? 

I have seen nien and women strive in life with many 
bitter trials, but I have often seen the victory of Jesus 
wrought in them. There lies on many faces the light of 
the hours when after years the joy of victory and freedom 
has come — of victory born out of steady repulse of evil 
or of reckless impulse ; of freedopi born out of long-lived 
fortitude against the curse of sorrows ! And the light is the 
light of the days when God's messengers visited the soul in 
ministration. 

- And, not unfrequently, this victory is felt on its way, before 
it comes home. Before it is realized as comfort, we see that 
the man, even in the midst of his trouble, is dimly conscious 
of its joy ; and it is a curious thing to watch, if we watch it 
with fitting reverence. . There are those who have been in- 
volved in desperate inward strife— tempted by the worldj 
tempted by their own nature, and who have resisted and 
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failed, and again resisted and again failed, but who have 
never yet despaired. They have suffered, but they have 
always clung to their ideal. They have been torn from it, 
but they have always preferred to lose everything 
else that they might regain it and keep it. Whatever 
they have done, they come back in the end to the deter- 
mination not to turn the stones of their desert into careless 
self-enjoyment ; not to live finally by anything else than the 
words God says to their soul ; not to take the offers of the 
world and to drown their trouble by false means ; not to 
belong to the side of outward force and society, but to the 
kingdom of inward force and truth. 

Again and again they are ravished from their place of 
strength, and made captive by the trouble of their lives. 
But at last — and this is the strange thing — when their strife 
is heaviest with sorrow or with pain, with sin, or wdth injury 
done to them — when the very devil stands before them, 
saying, " Worship me, and I will give you peace " — a still- 
ness comes, they know not whence, over their heart ; there 
are intervals of quiet that seem to have strength within their 
peace ; the very pain in which they live seems as if it were 
changing its nature and passing into love and joy ! They 
know they ought to be miserable ; and yet, in spite of 
themselves and of their daily circumstances, they are touched 
with the wing at least of pleasure ! An inner impulse 
is becoming within them, which they think, when they 
can think at all, is sure in the end to rend the husk of 
trouble, sin, or temptation, in which they have been shut up 
so long. Like the root of the snowdrop, which cannot 
understand what is moving in it when its spikes begin to 
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shoot, and dimly dream of the upper air, they cannot under- 
stand this inner impulse, but it is borne in upon them that 
deliverance is at hand ; and perhaps they remember Him 
who said — " I will set at liberty them that are bruised.** 

What is it — ^what is this strange hopefulness, when the 

night is dark and the temptation sorest, which seems to lift 

off half the weight of the besieging trouble ? It is that the 

coming joy of those great thoughts and duties which they 

shall have and do, and the emotions that belong to them — 

the angels that minister to men when, having kept love, they 

emerge from trial — makes itself felt in the heart before it is 

realized as present It is the seed that stirs in the earth of 

the soul before it springs upwards into leaf and flower. The 

pleasure of a heart ready to sacrifice itself without a word is 

going to be theirs, though they cannot feel it yet, but it 

heralds its coming by a certain sense of joy. The pleasure 

of realizing great duties and great hopes for man, of feeling 

keenly great ideas, and of working for them ardently ; the 

pleasure of loss of self, of freedom from self contempt and 

self-vanity; the pleasure of being carried away by noble 

love — these are voyaging to them swiftly across the sea of 

their temptations, and while these birds of <jod are yet 

below the horizon, they send before them to the soul upon 

the wind the sweetness and music of their coming — so that 

eveh in the last darkness of temptation, in the midst of 

apparent death, men are conscious of the approach of life ! 

It comes, and in heavenly victory they know what Jesus 

meant—" He that believeth in me, though he were dead, 

yet shall he live." At last the devil leaveth them, and 

angels come and minister unto them. 
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It is a fair and gracious ending, and it lies in your hands 
— ^you who suffer — to have it for your ending. It is secured 
by never altogether losing belief in God ; by believing — and 
I give the lowest expression of that belief— that there is, 
beyond ourselves, an absolute Righteousness, Truth, and 
Love whom we are bound to live for more than for anj^hing 
or anyone else on earth ; so that — for this was the rock on 
which Jesus stood — we wish to say, and shall come to will 
to say to all temptation — " I live by the speech of God in 
my heart ; " " I will not tempt the Lord my God 3 " " I will 
worship the Lord my God, and Him only will I serve." 
That is the first inner faith. It is the guard of life ! And 
the second is this — To love one's, neighbour more than one- 
self — for that is Christ's expansion of the Law — or if you 
wish to bring it into the first, in which it is indeed con- 
tained — ^To love Loving, which is God — more than all 
things — more than oneself. 

It is curious how nearly all trials, temptations, and pain 
end in a temptation to give up Love, to give up this central 
fortress of goodness. For they end in saying — ^God is 
wrong, and life is wrong, and men are vile. Let them all be 
flung away, and let me live for myself alone." And if in the 
exhaustion that follows escape from some desperate trouble, 
a man yields to this temptation— and it is easy enough — 
no angels are then at hand ; devils come and minister to 
him. 

Sloth crawls to the door of his heart. With bright and 
alluring eyes, peering out of the vast darkness in which she 
hides her loathsome body, she cries — " Let me in ; I will 
wrap you in comfort ; you shall sleep so sound that you 
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shall not hear the unquiet beating of your heart, and when 
you wake there shall be no pain." And wild-eyed Reck- 
lessness knocks loudly, crying, " Let me in. I will be your 
boon companion. There is nothing you shall not forget in 
the joys that I will bring you. God will cease to trouble 
you. Conscience shall be won over to believe everything 
you do is right. The world is yours, it lays itself at the feet 
of unbridled will ; and men and women shall be yours to use, 
to play with, to abuse or kill. Up with the curtain and 
enjoy the play ! " Or Hatred comes, with Anger, like a dog, 
at his heels — " Let me in. Now Love has gone, that poor 
piece of sentiment, I am here to take her place. Strong, 
practical, keen-edged, full of thoughts and plans, I will give 
all your soul occupation, interest, and delight. Day and 
night I will be your companion, and imagination shall always 
walk with me and do my bidding, and paint the injuries you 
may not do as yet, but the fancy of which will slake your 
thirst ; and the revenge you wish to take, until one day, you 
take it, and are at rest.** Then, too. Scorn of God and Man 
— contempt of all that you have loved .and honoured ; con-?- 
telnpt of Time and of Eternity ; contempt of human life ; con- 
tempt of your own soul, contempt of all that shone before the 
eyes of youth — Scorn and self-scorn — worst of all the devils 
— whose breath is bitterness, whose eyes flash poisoned 
light, and whose hands are armed with nails that tear with 
joy the human heart — she cries softly, for her voice is. low 
and sweet, "Take me into your soul, and I will fill it to the 
brim ; I will not give you rest, but I will give you that 
living death for which you crave." 

There are many other devils — but these are enough. 
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What do you think of them ? As sure as death they will 
knock at your heart, and you will let them in — in the 
exhaustion that follows fierce trial and temptation, in the 
hour when your soul is empty, swept, and garnished — 
unless you are capable of letting in the angels, of hearing 
their sweet song and loving it. And if these hideous things 
take possession of your soul, then may God help you — 
for man cannot; for dreadful as is your state when first 
the devils are taken into your heart, it is tenfold more 
dreadful in the end, when all the circle of the soul is 
frozen, and all its divine powers made doggish with the 
cold. For in the last depth of the heart-made hell, is the 
freezing mind of self-pride, self-scorn, and self-betrayal. 

This fate must not be yours. Whatever your trial be; 
whatever your temptation ; in the worst failures, in the final 
battle, in the exhaustion that follows it — ^believe in eternal 
Love. Keep love yourself, never lose its impulse, do its 
works with what little strength you have \ and then, before 
the close of the crisis you pass through, you will feel the joy 
— before they come — of the angel thoughts and emotions 
that God is sending you; and when it is over, and the 
weary hour is upon you, when, even, in victory, you can 
scarcely move, so hard has been the strife — ^then into your 
soul, where Love lies wounded but alive, the angel visitants 
shall stream, and ministering to you, slowly waken you to 
life and joy again. 



XIX. 

THE FIRST PREACHING OF JESUS, 

[March 15, 1885.] 

" Now after that John was put in prison, Jesus came into Galilee, 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom of God." — Mark i. 14. 

When the time of solitary thought was over — when the mind 
of Jesus was fully made up, all the cost counted — he left 
the desolate and stony plains — never to forget them again — 
for what place do we remember so well, better even than 
those places where we have been most filled with Joy, as 
that place where we have hour by hour fought the battle to 
and fro within which is to decide one of those questions 
which engage the whole of life, where at last the victory 
of good was accomplished. Thus Jesus left the wilderness. 
No one has ever entered into his work better prepared than 
he was now, and the result is before the world, if there be 
those who challenge this statement That work has pene- 
trated and enkindled humanity. 

His method of teaching was now formed, his general 
ideas secured. I do not say that the whole plan was 
consciously arranged. He was not of that type of men who 
compose all their campaign beforehand, who, in carrying 
out theu: plan, cling to its details, who formulate their 
propositions, who make a scheme for a community, who are 
themselves probably slaves to their plan, and who certainly 
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enslave their followers to it On the contrary, it was in his 
nature to leave himself free in all matters of form, and to 
leave others free. What was settled was the aim of life, the 
ideas which were to be embodied in act, and the principles 
round which his ardour was to bum. These, being living 
things, would take shape as occasion called, would clothe 
themselves by their own native vitality in whatever garments 
fitted their own varying moods, and take new forms to fit 
each fresh character he met. The life within was the same, 
its forms were infinitely varied. 

Those who saw, however dimly, his aim, who felt, though 
faintly, his ideas and their passion, who recognized his 
principles and loved them, how joyful they were, with what 
delight they followed and embraced his life ! What kind 
of rapture they had at being set firee to live by the heart 
you may hear in St. Paul's outbiu-st — "Thanks be to 
God, who giveth us the victory through Jesus Christ our 
Lord"; or in this — "O wretched man that I am, who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death? I thank 
God through Jesus Christ my Lord, for the law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the 
law of sin and death." But those to whom form was all, 
to whom conventional opinions and fixed propositions were 
dear, who abhorred an apparent contradiction, how they 
hated him, despised him, said that he was mad ! We 
may even now imagine what scribe and lawyer felt when 
he spoke in the spirit, by marking how his teaching at this 
very day irritates all the folk who think that the work of 
the understanding is supreme ! Long may it live to irritate 
them, until they change. 
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Thus prepared then, he came back to the Jordan valley. 
But he does not seem to have at once appeared as a public 
teacher. He lingered still a little — living on the edge of the 
event 

It is a way we have ourselves. At the very outskirts of 
an action we know we shall take, we pause. What we are 
going to do will alter our whole life, and the unknown that lies 
before us seems as infinite as it is unexplored. A vital change 
in life of this kind is often as great a change as death. 
And as the shadow of the coming things falls upon our path, 
we are awed, and in the awe we linger, that we may feel the 
solemn air, and gain and keep its good. Or, again, seeing 
how great the change will be, the Past that has been our 
companion comes before us with pleading hands, and cries, 
*• What, wilt thou leave me ? We have been long together 
and long happy ! Why tempt the unknown seas ? " And in 
the sadness born of that appeal we linger. Or, again, we 
pause, not quite certain that the time has come for action, 
and anxious that we should begin, with good fortune, so as 
to be sure to grasp our end. It is as if we felt it necessary 
that fate, as we call the power beyond us, if what we aim at 
be wrong, should give us one more last push into act ! Or 
it is as if we felt it necessary — if that we desire to do be 
right — that God should embody one more call to us in 
some new circumstance that shall make us sure that the 
time has come to set sail on the unknown sea. 

Many of you must have felt some of these lingering 
feelings before the act which divided you from the old 
work, and with which you began the new. But they are 
felt especially in youth, when, leaving behind the years 
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of preparation and education, we take in hand the sword, 
and go into the arena of life for the first time. Then, 
for a time, we pause. Then, for a time, Jesus also 
lingered, not in fear, but in faith, resolute to begin, but 
waiting to see if one more voice from God would say, 
"The hour has come — go forth into the world." 

And it came. It was the news of the preaching of John 
that sent him forth from Nazareth. It was another news 
concerning John which sent him forth into his ministry. 
While yet he paused, the tidings ran through the land that 
John the Baptist was cast into prison. The Eagle of the 
wilderness was caged, and his wild cry of " Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand," was heard no more. Israel 
was left without a prophet. The work begun was yet 
unfinished. The hearts that had been kindled might grow 
cold again, the faith aroused be chilled with fear and 
doubt. 

" If God permit the preacher of righteousness to perish 
if at least his voice has not animated another to fulfil his 
work, then where is God ? " So might many cry, and Jesus 
felt in this new event the call of God, and in the cry of these 
many, the call of Humanity. All his nature responded to the 
voices — all his soul broke into flame. Like lightning flash- 
ing from a cloud — ^so sudden was his act. Like sunshine 
pouring from the sky — so constant, soft, persuasive, was 
the gentle, steadfast work that followed. And the genesis 
of the first action is shown in his adoption of John's words 
as his own, as his first speech to men, " Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand." 

These are the hours worth living for. All other joys are 

p 
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dust and ashes in comparison. To have some truth to 
speak, to be well prepared to speak it, to have waited for 
years to shape it within into perfect form, to feel that God 
has wrought it, and now calls on us to utter it ; to hear 
mankind crying in pain and want, and to know that we have 
the power to give them rest — and then to go forth — all 
glowing with joy, steadfast in faith, thrilled with high hope, 
and borne forward on the light of Love — to proclaim the 
truth and do the work — all eternity is in that hour and all 
immortality. And in the case of Jesus, so far above us all, 
what tongue can tell the spiritual joy that filled his heart 
like heaven with light, the glorious steadfastness of the 
wind of Power that drove him into Galilee ! 

To Galilee ! The choice was significant. We begin our 
work, if we have the choice, in places that are congenial to 
the soul, that in themselves symbolize in outward scenery 
the passions and the life whose fountains are within. John 
chose the desert shore of Jordan, the stony plain near which 
the river roared — where the wild reed grew strong and stiff 
at the foot of the grey rocks — a desolate and solitary scene : 
and the temper of his soul was in tune with the stern aspect 
of nature, and his teaching rang with its iron note. But 
Jesus chose the loveliest and gentlest scene in Palestine for 
the cradle of Christianity. At times fierce storms swept the 
lake, but its sunny waters were mostly calm, so clear that 
they were like a righteous heart whose depths are as 
pellucid as its surface. The hills that clasped it round were 
green with deep grass or rich with com. For ten months 
in the year the grape and fig were ripe — the meadows of 
wheat came down to the white beach where the soft wave 
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rippled, the great lilies grew in the sheltered creeks, the 
tamarisk and olive and the groves of varied trees made 
happy shadow from the sun. It was a paradise as tender — 
as gently gay — as the rough shore of Jordan was gray and 
grim. And it reflected the temper and the teaching of him 
who said, " Come unto me — all ye weary and heavy laden — 
and I will give you rest ; " whose sunshine fell, like his 
Father's, on the evil and the good, and whose love made the 
harvest spring in the heart of man that John's fierce tempest 
had kept below the earth ; who laid his hand in blessing on 
the children's head, and made the widow's heart to sing for 
joy. For evermore the new religion was bound up with the 
loveliness of nature. 

The difference was no less great in another way. The stem 
ascetic abandoned home, left behind him the love of his 
own land, had no personal likings or dislikings. But it was 
characteristic of Jesus that when he began to teach, he went 
to the land he loved best in the world, where all his child- 
hood had been past, among men and women who were 
closely connected with his home, with his friendships, with 
all the love of earth. 

We are glad when we find that our spiritual life is linked 
to the beauty of the world, to its sunny tenderness in water, 
wood, and meadow, to corn and vine and flowers. But that 
would not be enough for us. Were it indeed separated 
from home and friendship and love, from the ancient 
affections which have hallowed the whole earth, and in 
which we draw nearest to the peace of God's immortal 
tenderness; then we might well be sorrowful. But when 
we, who have loved some places on earth with more than 
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mortal love, because in them are enshrined days and years 
whose memories are pure, and whose love was deep— when 
we who reverence still the constant charities of the heart, 
find Jesus, in whom God breathed most nearly to man, and 
whom we follow with reverent step as he voyages through 
life with God to the greater life to come — drawn irresistibly 
to Galilee, always returning to it with joy, sailing on its well- 
loved lake and walking in its fields, and giving there his 
most gracious teaching — when we hear the angel, after his 
death, touching the same note, " Behold he goeth before 
you into Galilee," why then our heart rejoices. We know 
we have a master who was not only touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities, but touched with the feeling of those 
affections that the ascetic lays aside, but in which we 
dearly love to find the master of our soul at home. It was 
the note, the music of all his teaching. 

Again, he did not choose the solitudes of John. He 
chose the populous city, the crowded hamlet— Capernaum' 
and the fishing villages of Gennesaret. Among busy men, in 
the stir and life of all professions and all trades, where the 
waves of action and feeling ebbed and flowed, where the 
sinner and the saint, the publican and the Pharisee met in 
the public ways, where the fisher plied his trade, and the 
noble gave his wedding feast, there, eager to save and heal 
and bless, all kindled with humanity, was Jesus. At last, 
religion was made human and universal, and with full intent. 
It was with this that he began, and the saying which was 
said after his death was as true as it was pathetic : " All the 
time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among men.'* 
And, indeed, both the things I have said here mingle into 
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one. For, far more than in Galilee, the home of Jesus was 
in the universal heart of man. 

There, more even than in our own dear circle, we ought 
to find our home. But not so as to lose our love and 
tenderness for home. The lamps we have lit at home should 
be carried with us into the populous world, and their 
shining made more bright in our hands as we go in and 
out among men. Our own home should teach us how to 
find our home in the larger sphere of action ; and the 
methods that have filled the one with spiritual beauty, should 
ftll with the same fair element the other — the universal 
heart of man. And in the mingling of both, in the union of 
private and universal love of man, in personal affections and 
in world-wide sacrifice woven together, so that each 
ministers to the strength of each, is our highest and best 
religion, so far as religion has to do with man alone. 
Finally, in this work among men, far more than in our own 
soul only, we shall find ourselves drawn irresistibly to that 
last and highest religion, without which indeed the religion 
of humanity faints and dies, which worships the Father as 
the Lover and Educator of every person, and of the 
whole. 

Lastly, with such a temper of heart and for the needs of 
such a life, Jesus would soon desire some to follow with 
him closely; some friends who would love him. John 
could live alone, and wished it, did not care for sympathy : 
but Jesus wished to pass through life with love encompass- 
ing him, desiring sympathy, often seeking for it. 

" Oh ! " say many, " is it so ? Then the one was a 
strong man, and the other not." It is the judgment of 
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the shallow heart. The real strength is where there is 
the most human love. Ascetic sternness of life has almost 
always one of its roots in some vanity or selfishness 
When real trouble comes, and real loneliness, upon these 
two types of men, it is the rigid and solitary prophet 
that breaks down, and not the loving man who, needing 
sympathy and tenderness, collects around him a band of 
devoted men and women. John, face to face with death, 
began to doubt of God. He had not loved men enough 
to be sure of God. Jesus, left of all and doomed, did 
not feel alone. His love of man made him at one with 
God. 

Immediately, then, he sought for friends; John and 
James, Peter and Andrew were bound into his company, 
men who were neither learned nor rich, nor known for their 
religious life, but men who could love, and who had more 
chance of gaining the childlike heart than those whom 
society and education had made conventional in faith and 
sceptical of love. But though they were to be personally 
bound to him, their friendship was not to be an isolated 
one. Their business, like his, was to carry the good 
news of the Love of God to man. The voice which 
called them to follow Jesus in affection, called them also 
to share in his work. "Come, and I will make you 
fishers of men," and they left all and followed him. 
Friendship is dear then, but no friendship is complete 
which has not a higher aim than the personal, which does 
not knit together two in a community of love for that great 
aim which is beyond themselves, the rescue of mankind 
from evil, its progress unto God. For that we may 
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well leave, if the cry comes, all the business of life and 
follow Jesus. 

Of old, as often now, it was only war which bade men 
abandon all, leave the corpse uninterred, the bride at the 
altar, leave nets and barges. But when Jesus speaks, and 
bids us follow him, letting the dead bury their dead, 
leaving by the lake the boats and nets, it is not to war, but 
to redeem humanity that we are called. " Leave all for 
love. Come, and I will make you fishers of men." 



XX. 



THE FIRST PREACHING OF JESUS, 

[March 22, 1885.] 

"Now as he walked by the sea of Galilee, he saw Simon and 
Andrew his brother casting a net into the sea : for they were 
fishers. And Jesus said unto them, Come ye after me, and I will 
make you to become fishers of men." — Mark i. 16, 17. 

Of the date at which Jesus began his work we have no 
certain evidence. Luke's statement that he was about thirty 
years old leaves us as much in doubt about his real age as we 
are left by the conjecture of the Jews in the Gospel of John 
that he was between forty and fifty years old. But we can 
say with sufficient exactness that it was at least before the 
year 34 a.d. that he was called into public action by the 
death of John the Baptist. In that event, as I have said, 
Jesus felt the last and most imperative call of God. John's 
work had ceased with the death of the worker. The same 
work was to be continued on different lines, and Jesus took 
up the torch. It is plain that he was still young, and though 
his knowledge of human nature, the profound experience 
and common sense he showed in his work, might indicate a 
man who had lived beyond forty, yet these things are native 
to spiritual genius ; and over against them, as proof of youth, 
we may set the fire of his speech, his quick-kindled sympathy 
with all types of men, his sudden obedience to impulse. We 
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trace these not only at the beginning of his ministry, but 
also when he had become a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief. Throughout it is not age, but youthful manhood 
which speaks and moves in Jesus ; and more than that — 
there is a certain child-likeness. The vision of the child 
belongs to his manner of seeing the world and companying 
with men. 

It is this element of youthful ardour, this childlike spirit 
in him which we must never forget when we try to under- 
stand the work and words of Jesus Christ. Unless we have 
something of these qualities we are sure to make mistakes 
with regard to his sayings. If we hear him without any of 
those pure passions such as naturally belong to noble and 
aspiring youth, or explain his words with the literalness of 
Western analysis, judging his poetry as if it were prose, we 
shall never comprehend a word he says. Take one example 
— " Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth." 
Every imaginative poet would have understood that phrase. 
And of course the childlike heart understands it, for that 
heart does inherit the earth in the way that Jesus meant. 
Nevertheless the saying is a favourite example, in the mouths 
of many, of the folly and ignorance of Jesus. When they 
gain the poetic and the childlike spirit which I wish them 
with all my heart, then they will be sorry for their error. 

This, then, was the temper with which he began his 
work. I have already spoken of that beginning, but there 
are yet other things to say of it; and in this sermon, 
though I shall go over the same events, and repeat the 
same contrasts between him and the Baptist of which I 
have lately spoken, yet the conclusions I shall draw from 
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both will be different. I have already drawn attention 
to the contrast between the scenery of the desert and of 
the Lake of Galilee, where Jesus began to work. The 
contrast is eternal. It stamps two types of religion and 
of religious teaching. Both He before you. In all your 
doings and teachings and life among men, which will you 
adopt — the way of sternness or the way of love ? 

The one is easy, the other hard to follow, and curiously 
enough, it is the soft and tender way of Jesus which is the 
difficult one, which will require of you the most self- 
sacrifice, the most constant self-watching, the most con- 
tinuous effort. To denounce is easy ; to draw men by love 
is difficult. And the results are equally opposed. The 
work of the fierce prophet is short-lived ; the work of the 
Lover of men is everlasting. It is often said to the 
preacher. Why do you not denounce sin? The answer is. 
It does not do any good whatever ; save perhaps to prove 
its own inability to do good. The proof lies before you in 
this history. ^ The way of John the Baptist failed — 
Savonarola's influence died in a year — the way of Jesus 
succeeds. He denounced no sin save unlovingness. He 
met sin by setting forth the opposite good full and clear, and 
he trusted to its beauty to enthral the soul. Once the soul 
saw right — that was his view — it would of itself leave off 
wrong. He said to the sinner, " Here is true love — look on 
it. Here is perfect life — come and see it" In that way he 
raised no anger in men, he gave birth to no despair, he 
made none turn away with a sneer. When those who were 
sinful and base saw these ideals, and heard the voice that 
loved them, and felt that they were believed to be capable 
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of good, they turned to him, weeping, repenting, and were 
changed. They might live with John in the desert for a 
week, but they returned to wrongdoing in the city. They 
had nothing given to them to love ; they were given no hope 
in themselves ; they were made angry by the reproaches to 
which they listened. But they continued with Jesus by the 
sunny lake, and having found love, they could not leave it. 
It was better than sin. Then they needed no reproach 
from another, for they reproached themselves. 

Choose then your way of life towards your fellow men, 
and let it be the way of Jesus. But make up your mind 
then to difficulties. It is the work of a life to teach in love 
as Jesus taught. It is the easy work of an hour to learn the 
way of John the Baptist. 

Again, there is another contrast. The work of both 
was public, but the Baptist, remaining in the desert, waited 
till men came to him. " Seek me," he said, " I have a 
message to you from God." And those who had time, those 
who could manage it, went out to him to hear him. But 
naturally, all that class who were indifferent, or unconvinced 
of sin, all the poor also who could not move, remained out- 
side his influence, save when it was brought to them by 
others. There was then a certain religious reserve in the 
teacher ; he made religion somewhat dear to buy. It was 
not in the common market; all men could not have 
opportunity to purchase it. It was protection, not free 
trade. 

But Jesus did the exact opposite. He brought his wares 
into the forum of the world. He put them up in the streets, 
in the fields, among all types of men. He did not say. 
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" Seek me;" but, "I am come to seek you." He did not say, 
" Come and hear my message," but he brought the message 
himself — with passionate love of it and of those he sought — 
into the homes and hearts of men. All who could not go 
to John, and all who would not go ; the poor, the indifferent, 
the sinner who loved his sin, the people who would not 
repent, were run after by this gentle prophet, sought out on 
every desolate mountain, searched for in every haunt of 
crime, pursued into the centre of their indifference by the 
Lover of men. 

That also is a contrast always existing, and the roots of 
the contrast are in the different amounts of love of man 
existing in the two types — in that which says, " Seek me '* 
— and in that which says, " I will come to you." This is 
one of the great distinctions between almost all the great 
moralists who have been teachers, and the true followers of 
the way of Jesus. The first call on men to come and hear, 
speak from the study or the cell — write books, declare 
doctrines, and seclude their followers into a sect apart from 
the world. The second are not content with this; but 
filled with passionate eagerness to give to all men the ideas 
they love as truth, leave their seclusion and their work, and 
in person go after men and carry truth to them. And the 
influence for good on the race of the smallest and most 
ignorant teacher who seeks out men with love, that he may 
tell them with a human voice of the love of God to man, 
and show them human love in human action, is greater than 
that which the greatest moralist that ever lived has attained 
from his isolated study. And why ? Because in one there 
is greater love of man than in the other ; greater passion 
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leading to keener act. There is no comparison between 
the two kinds of work, so far as influence is concerned. It 
is not Thought that drives the world — it is Love, and that 
is a truth which we are bound to recover in this age of ours, 
when society hears incessantly the opposite. Thought has 
its place and work, and it is of profound importance, but 
when it is made the first, the world is turned upside down ; 
and from top to bottom, society gets wrong. 

I state it largely — of the whole course of the world of 

humanity — and so stated it is challengeable indeed. But 

I do not think it is challengeable in matters which pertain 

to the progress of the life of the soul, of morality, of ideal 

life, of art, of all that belongs to beauty and to religion. 

Mere thought, intellect alone, is, in this sphere of work and 

feeling, of little good except as handmaid to Love. It 

was this that Jesus saw clearly — and he acted as he saw. 

The men of his day who were leaders of thought, the 

philosophers in religion or in morals, the men famous for 

knowledge and in the schools, the theorists about humanity 

— he had nothing to do with. They were no good, he 

thought, for the saving of men, for the help of the human 

race — unless they had love enough to come down from their 

heights and make their thoughts into loving work. And 

when he chose those who were to carry on his work, he 

chose them according to this idea. They were men of 

no culture, of no science, of no theories, who knew nothing 

of systems either in morality or in religion — but whose 

hearts could glow with love of him, and therefore of his 

work ; who could see into the truths of the Spirit because 

they loved, as they finally did, in spite of prejudice ; whose 
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hearts, driven by love, could not rest until they came into 
contact with other troubled and seeking human hearts. 
This was the type he chose, and the work he wanted done 
was done by them. The love of Jesus in them urged 
them, and they carried his message wherever life was 
thickest, and sin and sorrow greatest. 

Filled with these thoughts he began ; and the account of 
the first days in Capernaum, which we possess with sufficient 
historical clearness, illustrates all I have been saying. Jesus 
became a public preacher, spoke in the synagogues, in the 
fields by the lake shore. Having sown his seed in one 
place, he went on, with that early rapidity of his, to other 
towns, returning, indeed, fi*equently to Capernaum and the 
rest, to confirm and extend what he had done, but always 
roving and seeking, having no fixed home, no settled place 
of work; a travelling teacher of love, who, Hke his own 
shepherd in his parable, sought the lost sheep until he 
found them. But early in these first days he felt not only 
that he must get friends — the point on which I have already 
dwelt — but that he must establish this spirit in others who, 
imbued with his love and manner of life, should carry on 
his work. For that also he chose his first disciples. One 
day, walking on the shore of the lake, he saw Simon and 
Andrew mending their nets; and afterwards, two other 
fishermen, James and John, the sons of Zebedee, with their 
father at their fishing work. He called them to come to 
him, and follow him. No doubt he had seen them before, 
and they him, and it is plain they knew him as a public 
teacher and had heard him ; but it was on this day that he 
and they joined hands for a world-wide work. So began 
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the Christian Church — the great society. It had been 
contained in one person, it was contained in Jesus and in 
four fishermen. Was ever work begua so simply that had 
such mighty results ? Was ever a call given more quietly 
to men, whose name and fame, following on immortal work, 
were to extend and grow from century to century? Out of 
the depths of common humanity, out of the simplest 
affections, out of the kingdom of the common people, grew 
the mighty results of Christianity. 

It is out of these, not out of culture, not out of the 
elaborate analysis of thought, not out of the higher classes or 
their social organisms and laws, that the resurrections of 
humanity take place. We are ready enough to allow the 
truth of that in past history. It cannot be denied. But 
we do not apply to the history of the present day that which 
we know to be true of the past. We are quite content to 
accept LyelFs principle in the history of the earth, to allow 
of the identity of the past with the present forces. But we 
are blind to the same truth in the history of man. Yet 
what is true of Christianity, of the Reformation, of the 
French revolution, of the rise of art and poetry in Greece, 
in Italy, in England, is true now. The ideas, the pas- 
sionate emotions, the movements which form and influence 
the humanity of the future, are hidden now, but are 
rising into light, in the classes whom some of you despise, 
in the ranks of the poor and the working men of this 
country. If you wish to predict the future, look there, 
not at the sayings and speeches of philosophers and 
politicians. No kingdom which will last comes at first with 
outward show. It has its birth where Christianity had its 
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birth — ^among those whom we call the common people. 
And, when it is grown, the old world falls to pieces, sooner 
or later, before its power. Seek and find, then, the new 
thoughts which are moving below the levels of our culture 
and our wealth. Be ready to throw yourself upon their side; 
but be prepared also, if you adopt and love them, to find 
the present society as much against you as the society of his 
time was against Jesus. Nor will that be any wonder. 
Society of that kind has an instinct of self-preservation. It 
knows that it will have to fight for its very life. It will array 
all its forces against you, and you will have to be prepared 
for the fate of Jesus. Not the physical cross — ^those days are 
gone by — but the fate at first of being despised and rejected 
of men, men of sorrows and acquainted with grief. Hear 
the prophecy of Jesus concerning you, ** In this world ye 
shall have tribulation ; but be of good cheer, I have over- 
come the world." 

There is yet another analogy. The cry you hear upon 
the lips of those who are working towards a new society is 
the cry of Jesus to his first four disciples, " Henceforth you 
shall catch men; come, and I will make you fishers of 
men." It is a cry that aims at humanity, at seeking and 
finding men, at gathering them together for a human pur- 
pose, at founding a society. It is the only cry worth a 
straw, if work is to be really done. It does not say, " Come 
and believe what I say; come and adopt my theory; 
come, study under me ; come and win knowledge ; come 
and enter my cultured circle ; come and isolate yourself 
in art with me, and we shall then improve men ! " These 
are cries which call for little or no sacrifice, which make no 
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demand on human love, which ask for no faith, and which 
have more of shadowy aspiration than passionate hope. 
This cry, " to be fishers of men," is different indeed. It 
makes infinite demands, calls on men to sacrifice what the 
world thinks best — money and good repute, place and 
.comfort It demands the surrender of the man to the 
work. No one can catch men who is not himself caugh 
by love, seized and impassionated by ideas, thrilled with 
such love for them, inspired with such faith in them, that 
he is ready to lay down his life on their altar. Then, and 
not till then, are men caught, and when they are caught, 
when hving human hearts are set into this sacrificial move- 
ment — why then the work gets on. One man full of love 
is — so far as results are in question — worth for work a 
thousand systems. To catch, convince, inspire men, to fill 
them with faith which worketh by love — that is the thing 
really worth working for, that is to get power into work, to 
find the power which will propagate itself, and win the 
world. 

But though that statement applies all round, yet if the 
ideas are to succeed in religion, and, I daresay, in other 
matters, they must have the same aim as those of Jesus 
had. They must catch men for the purpose of saving them 
from self, and sin, and evil sorrows, of establishing them in 
love, and righteousness, and joy. And all the salvation 
thus given must so act on those who are caught as to 
send them forth in turn to be saviours also of other men. 
If that result does not follow, no salvation has really been 
wrought upon the men. If they do not show their love 
tp God and their own likeness to God by loving others 

Q 
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as the first thing, if they have no"" faith in God and man 
such as drives them irresistibly to work — nay, makes them 
attempt what the worid calls impossible ; if they have no 
hope for men in the future but only wail over and 
denounce their sins; if they retire from the battle, why, 
it has all been a mistake. They are not redeemed into 
the new life. Those who are not saviours are not saved. 
Those who do not catch men are not caught by Jesus 
and held by God. 

These then are the principles which were established by 
this first week of work. The whole ministry of the king- 
dom was to be founded on love, and carried on by love. 
It was to be the direct converse of that of John the Baptist. 
It was to proclaim the love and not the terror of God, it 
was to win men by tenderness and sympathy and pity. It 
was to seek out men, to serve them, to pursue after them. 
It was to proclaim the love of men to men as the first and 
loftiest work. It conceived this work as world-wide, and it 
began to form a society to carry it on. 

Before the week was over, another part of its work was 
opened out It was to be a service to the bodies as well 
as the souls of men. It was to minister to the troubles, the 
diseases, the physical woes of the race. The story of the 
healing of the demoniac makes this plain. That work of 
Jesus laid down from the beginning the principle that the 
kingdom of God was not only spiritual. It included 
ministration to the physical sufierings of men. It matters 
not whether this principle. was unique or not in Jesus, I 
have never tried to prove that he, stands alone, but rather 
that he took all the fine human thought and work of the 
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past into his service, and gave them their highest develop- 
ment on the religious side, on the side of love of humanity. 
But, so far as degree is concerned, of no religion is this 
ministry to the sick and suffering on earth so vital a part 
as it is of the religion of Jesus. At any rate, it was 
established now as part of his work, a new line was laid 
down which no Jewish prophet, no, not even John, had 
conceived of as a vital part of the business of a religious 
man, and especially of a king, in the new kingdom. It has 
continued ever since, and a mighty power it has been in 
the history of the world. 

Look back then, and think how many foundations had 
been laid, and with what intensity, vigour, and clear-sighted- 
ness. What thoughts must have been his, what excitement, 
as he saw the living things within him take their first forms 
without him in work. Silent so long, at last he shaped ; 
and as he shaped, he knew that the things he did and spake 
would be the parents of infinite acts and words in the 
hearts and life of men, seeds that should bring forth fruit 
after their kind. We talk of the suffering of Jesus, but we 
think too little of the rapture of these hours of creation, of 
the joy he had when he saw years of thinking take swift 
and simple form, such as could be used by men. That 
sorrow of his, which the world has justly canonized, because 
it was sorrow bome for the sake of love — was, we should 
never forget, the sorrow of travailing work and thought 
And it was followed by the joy of the birth of living 
children who should grow to powers in the world — acts and 
ideas embodied — ^having hands and feet and tongues of 
fire. Whenever, then, you think of the pain oi Jesus, think 

Q2 
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of his saying, '* A woman when she is in travail hath sorrow 
because her hour is come, but as soon as the child is bom, 
she remembereth no more her pain for joy that a man is 
bom into the world" 

For my part, when I think of those early days, when the 
creative genius in him was breaking into act, and every 
act satisfied him, I think no mortal joy was ever greater 
than that which Jesus had. Consider that, as well as 
his sorrow, when you form his image in your soul And 
add this also— that we are told that after the first day 
of his public appearance, after this vivid outburst of 
thinking into act, of years of silence into speech, after 
the first public contact with the humanity he loved, after 
the success of his beginning — he could not sleep, and 
rose long before the dawn to pray. No wonder he 
could not rest! No wonder that in the silent night 
infinite thoughts kept him awake, and infinite passion 
suffered no physical repose. Therefore he went forth into 
the quiet of the Eastern night, into a lonely place, and 
poured out all his soul into deep communion with his 
Father. What he said or thought we may try to conceive, 
but not relate ; but I would to God that we, when we have 
finished any work, or are thrilled with any success, might 
bring our passionate thoughts and hopes to God the Father, 
in faith that all our work is done in Him for man. Then, at 
least, we should be kept in humility, and our work would 
not be spoiled. 



XXI. 



THE RETURN TO NAZARETH. 

[March 29th, 1885.] 

"And when he was come into his own country, he taught them in 
their synagogue, insomuch that they were astonished, and said, Wlience 
hath this man this wisdom, and these mighty works?" — Matt. xiii. $4. 

The synagogue at Nazareth in which this celebrated scene 
took place — and there is no reason to doubt the historical 
truth of any part of the story, except the riot at the close 
and the attempt to slay Jesus, was like the other village 
synagogues. They were all built on the same model, a 
small rectangular hall, with a portico. There were benches 
within, a pulpit for reading, a press where the rolls of the 
sacred books were kept. This little building was the centre 
of the village life. There was a president, elders, an 
apparitor, messengers, a sacristan. The synagogues, so 
organized, were in a sense " small independent republics," 
and they had each their own jurisdiction. They gave 
rewards of honour, voted resolutions which had force for 
the community, sentenced persons to punishment, and inflicted 
it. Every Sabbath the folk met in them for prayer and the 
lecture of the Law and the Prophets. Anyone could 
preach ; there were no clergy outside of Jerusalem. The 
first comer could rise, take the book from the ** hazzan," 
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unroll it, read any passage he pleased and make it a text 
for his thoughts. When he had finished what we should 
call his sermon, questions and objections were made by the 
hearers, and a free discussion often took place. Travellers, 
wandering prophets, nationalist propagandists, men bearing 
letters from distant colonies of Jews in foreign lands, were 
expected to speak — and remote villages like Nazareth were 
thus, at intervals, kept in communication with the ideas of 
the outer world. 

It was in places of this kind, where the Jewish spirit had 
full vent, where eager argument arose, where even quarrels 
took place, and where the permission to the first comer to 
speak gave plenteous opportunity for the statement of new 
ideas, that Jesus frequently spoke. And I have sketched 
them that we may realize the scenery of his sermon at 
Nazareth. 

For to-day we find him again in the home of his child- 
hood, where for so many Sundays we kept him company, 
trying to understand his life. We followed him as he went 
down the hill alone into the great world, seeking for John. 
We strove to realize his thoughts as he was baptized, and 
as he dwelt in the desert with God alone. We went with 
him as he began his ministry in Galilee, by the shores of 
the lake. At last, probably after some weeks, he thought 
it was time to visit his own village. It is easy to understand 
why he did not go there at once. A man who has begun 
the work of life desires to realize that he is fully in it, 
and that it has become his own, ere he appears before 
those who have known him in his youth. It is as easy 
to understand why after he has got his grasp firm on his 
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work, his heart carries him towards his own people, and 
the places he has loved. 

So it came to pass that Jesus, going westward from 
Magdala, came round Mount Tabor to see Nazareth. 
What scene he saw as he climbed the hill we know, but 
none of us can know how deep was his emotion, deepening 
every step of the way — till, past the perennial fountain with 
its stone canals where with his mother he had so often gone 
at evening to fill the urn, he came among the narrow streets 
and the white square cottages and the small gardens of vine 
and fig and olive and prickly pear to the low-roofed house 
and saw his mother waiting in the porch to embrace her 
son. 

How new it was, and yet how old ! How strange, when 
evening fell, to walk, as of yore, through the meadows 
to the hill-top above the town and feel the breeze, that 
always blows there, unchanged, and the whole landscape the 
same, to see the sun setting and the stars looking forth with 
no knowledge, as it seemed, that all his world within was 
wholly new. 

There is nothing sadder on earth, though many things 
are more bitter, to come back to places we have known in 
joy and look on their landscape with all the joy turned to 
pain within. Wood, hill, and meadow are the same, and it 
is with passionate wonder that we realize that nature has not 
changed with us. With something of the same wonder, but 
rising from a source most different, Jesus stood on the 
rocky brow and saw that all the land and sky he looked on 
had not altered along with him. The thoughts with which, 
lost in meditation, he now looked across the plain to 
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Cannel and to Hermon until night fell and he prayed, 
were not the same with which he had said farewell to the 
scene a few weeks before. He had passed in that brief 
time into full manhood ; he had realized himself and his 
work; he had begun his mission. The quiet village life 
was a thousand years behind him. Since then, also, he 
had sailed across an unimaginable ocean of thought and 
feeling. The baptism, the temptation, the first ministries 
in Galilee had opened to him the infinite of life, and we 
may well think that he saw now, in this hour of quiet, 
the power of his work passing onwards like an illuminat- 
ing star through humanity and into eternity — for such is 
the Prophet's nature, and such his constant imagination. 
It was indeed a different landscape on which he looked. 
It had enlarged into the world ; and he — he was no longer 
of Nazareth, he belonged to mankind. 

And when we realize — after one of those inward changes 
which do not divide us from our past, for that was not the 
case of Jesus, but set the past through circumstances which 
develop us, which was the case of Jesus, at a vast distance, 
so vast that we seem within it, like figures in a dream — that 
we are wholly different from what we were, do we then 
belong to ourselves alone, or to Humanity? Are we so 
troubled by or so self-interested in our new life within that 
we can give nothing to man or God ? Do we abide in the 
passions or ideas of our own heart, or do we throw our 
transformed being into work without for human beings ? Do 
we isolate, as in a pool, the waters of our heart, or send 
them forth in a river of love among the sins and sorrows of 
men, to fertilize the waste, to heal the thirst, to bless and 
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soothe the lonely places of mankind ? That is the question, 
and the right answer is found in the work which followed on 
the change of Jesus. Let us live when we are young, live 
when we are men and women, so that when these changes 
come we may be able to use them as Jesus used them — to 
heal the sorrow, to wash away the sins, of men. 

Naturally, Jesus became more conscious of this change 
when he was again at Nazareth. He realized what he had 
become when the place recalled to him what he had been. 
And then, this contrast between the old and the new, between 
what he was conscious his friends in the village thought he 
was, and what he actually was, made it necessary for him to 
speak. His ideas, also, gaining perhaps clearer form, now 
that he remembered, from the associations of the place, what 
they had been, and how they had developed since he had 
left his home, became passionately desirous of expression. 
We may also imagine that he hoped for a higher sympathy, 
love and faith from those at home, than he had as yet found 
in Galilee. In every way then — by the impulse of the 
place, by his own rushing thought and emotion, by the need 
of his nature to be true, by the circumstances of the case, 
by the contrast between the present and the past, by 
the hope of help and love — he was driven at Nazareth 
to speak, and to speak with ardour, of his prophetic work. 

Next Sabbath, then, he entered the synagogue and took 
his accustomed seat. And when he saw all the well-known 
faces ; when, his mother and his brethren near at hand, he felt 
the whole tide of years of thought and association rising in 
his heart and with it the passionate life of the last few weeks, 
he could restrain himself no longer. The dominant concep- 
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tion of life rose like an orator in his heart, and he, with it, 
stood up to speak. He took the roll and found the place 
where it was written, " The Spirit of the Lord God is upon 
me, because He hath anointed me to preach the Gospel 
to the poor. He hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, 
to preach deliverance to the captives and recovering of sight 
to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to 
preach the acceptable year of the Lord.** When he had 
read so far, he stopped, and then, all his soul shining in his 
eyes, he said, " This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your 
ears." It was the declaration of the purpose of his mission, 
the text of his whole life. It is the text of Christianity, 
spoken by its founder in his native place, filled full with the 
thoughts of all his youth, charged with a thousand emotions; 
different, how different from the rigid teaching of John the Bap- 
tist, and yet carrying in it a higher morality and a profounder 
impulse. No teaching, no practice can pretend to the name 
of Christian, which does not square with this. No church, 
no sect, no little congregation, which does not bring glad 
tidings to the poor; which does not proclaim liberty to 
those bound in sin, or crushed by any oppression, which 
does not open men's eyes to their own wrong, and to the 
wrongs done to others, which does npt rescue those that are 
lost, fallen, and outcast ; which passes by the weak, the sick, 
the despairing ; which leaves the criminal aside ; which says 
the sinner cannot be put right, or sin and failure redeemed ; 
which does not preach a golden year, and look forward to 
the salvation of the Lord coming to the world, and, finally, 
to be accomplished, is worthy of the name of Christian, or 
has Jesus at its heart This is a standard of judgment 
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I do not say we should apply it in condemnation of others, 
lest in doing so, we transgress its spirit ; but choose by it, in 
silence, to whom, to what church or sect you will belong ; 
and let every religious body, that claims to be of Christ, 
examine its works, its doctrines, its confessions, its prayers, 
and its teaching by that text It is a simple one and easy to 
understand, and if you ask its authority, I answer, it has the 
authority of the human heart. 

Christianity has many other paths for the soul to walk 
in alone with God, but they do not b^in till we have 
first learned to walk in this path which leads us to love and 
laboiu: for our brothers. Till we have brought good tidings 
to the poor, we are not fit to penetrate into the deeper life 
of the Gospel in the spirit. Till we have learned to open 
the eyes of the outcast, and to set free the oppressed, our 
own eyes are not ready to see the inefiable light of the 
countenance of God. There is no spirituahty, however 
much it boast itself, which is not rooted and grounded in 
loving act and thought to men. 

Can you, with Jesus, say to your own soul, and not be 
ashamed to say to men, " The Spirit of the Lord God is 
upon me, for He has anointed me to tell good tidings to the 
poor, and this faith is the ground of my life, the beating 
heart of all my thought and act, the ultimate cause and end 
of my daily being ? " Are you opening the eyes of the 
ignorant, setting free the captives, comforting them that 
are bruised in life, making the lame to walk, healing with 
unbroken loving-kindness the diseased in soul, soft in 
voice, tender of hand to all with whom you live, all 
whom you know, bringing glad tidings to your society. 
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a Gospel to your home, making for all around you an 
acceptable year? These are questions not hard to answer, 
but whether you are of the kingdom of God, or not; 
whether you are with Christ or against him, is contained 
in your reply. Think yourself now in the synagogue, on 
that day, and listening to him. Fasten your eyes on him 
with the rest, and ask how your conscience speaks, how 
love and gentleness, and faith and hope, reply within your 
souL Ask every day this question ; press its demand every 
day upon your heart. 

But the question of the text is not only for persons, 
but for nations and governments ; certainly for those who 
proclaim to the world that they are Christian, and I 
should be glad to know how, at any time, the English 
Parliament and the class that make our laws would 
answer the demand, that internal matters should— not only 
be regulated by the spirit of this foundation-saying of 
Christianity, for one knows how amazingly elastic the 
phrase is, '* I act in the spirit of the precept " — but should 
be so conducted as not allow anything to be done, or 
made law, which contradicts it. 

At present, no one dares, I presume, to imagine, that our 
laws in relation to the poor, the enslaved, the overworked, 
the lost and the outcast, are Christian. The law, in its 
relation to the poor, does not bring to them glad tidings. 
It is the rich and the powerful who are set free from 
burdens, for whom things are made easy. I do not see that 
we take any pains to set the oppressed free, to shelter the 
houseless, to bring the absolute needs of life within reach of 
those who are dying for want of them, that we preach, by 
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law, for so only can a nation preach, an acceptable year to 
those that are oppressed. 

We say we do a great deal, but there is little truth in 
what we say. The smallest notion of what we ought to do 
has not yet floated before the eyes of the governing classes 
of this country. The conceptions of Jesus as to the king- 
dom of God are as dark to the modem Englishman when 
he is making laws as they were to Caiaphas. 

And as to our imperial conduct — England face to face 
with the world, the Christian nation face to face with the 
idolator and the unbeliever, the civilized people face to face 
with the uncivilized, the powerful fece to face with the 
weak — what vast, what unexampled opportunities England 
has had of sending the loving-kindness of Jesus into the 
remotest comer of the earth, of covering it with the 
blessings of the acceptable year. And wherever we have 
gone we have sent the devil, expunged the savage like 
figures firom a slate, robbed, murdered, and drained dry 
those who were weak, but not savage. A Christian nation ! 
No. A nation that has served Mammon with all its heart, 
and soul, and mind, and strength, and hated its neighbour 
as it loved itself. 

Look round now, and if we were in the palace of tmth 
we should hear England thus declare herself, " The Spirit 
of my Lord God of Money is upon me, and he has anointed 
me to preach woe and slaughter to the poor, pain and 
misery to all the ignorant and savage. He hath sent me to 
make the bonds of the peasant closer, to keep down the 
oppressed under the oppressor, to use the misery and 
moiuning of the earth for my own good, to open the eyes of 
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those who live, at least in a happy ignorance, to the de- 
stroying vices of civilization, that they may practise them 
for the sake of my commerce, and die of them, and leave to 
me their land. I preach the acceptable year for England, 
the year that swells my capital and preserves my national 
honour — deep in my purse — in undiminished volume. 

What if, in contrast with this, there was heard in her 
councils and delivered in her acts, even for one year, ** The 
Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, because He hath 
anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor. He hath 
sent me to proclaim liberty to the captive, to give sight to 
the blind, to rescue them that are bruised, to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord ? " 
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[April sth, 1885.] 
THE SERMON AT NAZARETH, 

'* The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me 
to preach the gospel to the poor ; he hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sight 
to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, 

" To preach the acceptable year of the Lord. 

" And he closed the book, and he gave it again to the minister, and 
sat down. And the eyes of all them that were in the synagogue were 
fastened on him. 

" And he began to say unto them, This day is this scripture fulfilled 
in your ears," — Luke iv. 18-21. 

The return to Nazareth, the thoughts that accompanied it, 
the scene in the synagogue, the declaration of the text of 
the life of Jesus in the words of Isaiah have already been 
discussed, but I have not spoken of the sermon itself, nor 
of the results that followed. That, thrown into proper 
form, is the subject of this morning. It forms a whole; and 
it embodies a distinct passage in the history of the develop- 
ment of Jesus. 

It needs no introduction except one word of criticism. 
First, we may put aside as unhistorical the story of the rage 
of the Nazarenes and of the attempt to hurl Jesus from the 
brow of the hill. It is not mentioned in the two earlier 
Gospels of St Mark and St. Matthew ; and was probably 
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inserted in St. Luke's Gospel as a symbolic statement of the 
way Christ was received by the Jews, his own people, after 
his death. If this be true, the symbolic statement would, 
soon afterwards, in that uncritical age, be accepted as a 
statement of fact. 

Secondly, though the story of the mother and brethren 
of Jesus seeking him is put in some of the Gospels before 
the scene at Nazareth, it is far more probable that it occurred 
afterwards, when, in sorrow at his rejection by his own 
father's house, he had resumed his ministry in Galilee. I 
shall therefore hereafter close the history of this passage in 
his life with the story in its proper place. 

And now we turn to the matter in hand. We may con- 
ceive of Jesus when he had closed the book in the syna- 
gogue, and begun to preach, as in a state of high-wrought 
spiritual joy and fervour. It could not have been otherwise. 
Only a few weeks before, fresh from the concentrated 
thought involved in his baptism by John, from the solitary- 
meditation and inward conflict of the wilderness, fully 
realizing himself as a distinct personality, he had heard in 
the news of John's imprisonment the last call of God, and' 
gone forth to speak the message in which he declared all he 
was and all that God had taught him. He is but dull of imagi- 
nation who cannot somewhat picture to himself the stir and 
ardour, the hope and sacred joy with which Jesus came to 
Galilee. I have already spoken of it, but, for the sake of 
this sermon, I repeat the main lines of what was said. 

We know how other prophets have felt on beginning — the 
flame of exalted expectation that burned within them, the 
rapture of creation when ideas, long self-contained, sprang 
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into speech, took form, and went forth, bearing good news, 
to save the world. We ourselves know something, in 
infinitely less degree, of this excitement — for the whole 
story is human to its burning core — when we first go out 
into life : when all the world seems at our feet, and our 
thoughts its regenerators. 

Day by day in those first we6ks of acceptance in Galilee, 
Jesus felt the thrill of hope and of peaceful rapture. Men's 
hearts bowed before him like com before the summer 
wind. He felt that he was loved, and his soul opened like 
a flower. He felt that his Father was walking with him, 
and few things in the Gospels, are more beautiful than the 
little note that tells us that after his first day's preaching he 
went to a solitary place and continued all night in prayer to 
God. He felt that his work would be successful, would go 
far and wide, a gospel — among men. Do you not hear this 
infinite hope in the call to Peter and John — " Come, and I 
will make you fishers of men ? ** 

So, moved at heart, and with a light of happiness around 
him, he came to Nazareth, and at his first coming, before his 
sermon, the enthusiasm he felt was strengthened. All the old 
associations went to make it tender and deep. The whole 
power of the past poured into him. The solitary watch upon 
the hill top, where he was certain to go as night fell, was like a 
wind that fanned the flame within him — the flame of love to 
man, and the fountain flame below of love to God. All, all 
broke forth in the sermon, in the exultant words, "The 
Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, because he hath anointed 
me to preach the Gospel to the poor. He hath sent 
me to proclaim liberty to the captive, to give sight to 
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the blind, to rescue them that are bruised, to preach 
the acceptable year of the Lord," and in the personal 
words that followed — " This day is this scripture fulfilled in 
your ears." Surely they would understand, he thought, 
surely here, among my own folk, my mother and brothers 
listening, I may speak out all my soul, and be not mistaken. 
And then he preached And the thoughts of the sermon, 
being in his text, are before us. They were of the sin and 
spiritual blindness, the maimed state of humanity, of its 
captivity and death, and of the righteousness and light, the 
deliverance and life, which the news he had to tell would 
bring to men and women. Those indeed understand him 
wrongly who imagine that he spoke of the physically blind 
or dead. Isaiah was speaking metaphorically and so was 
Jesus, both now, and afterwards when he sent a message, 
couched in almost the same words, to John the Baptist 

It was experience and love that made his sermon. He 
had seen sin in his village, and he had seen the darker sins 
of the great town, the sins he hated most — far more than 
mere immorality — the sins of pride and hypocrisy, want of 
tenderness and charity. He had seen the crowds that, 
convinced of wrong, flocked round the Baptist — and, in 
sympathy with this great cry of woe and want, his Love 
arose and longed to save. He told his hearers, that for all 
sin there was an escape. Men could change from doing 
wrong to doing right. If they loved God they would be 
redeemed. The way was open to all. God loved thenu 
He was the Forgiver and the Strengthener. None could 
be excluded from salvation because the All-Good was the 
Father of all, and they were all his children. 
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And the sermon is preached to us ! We sit on the 
benches of the synagogue, and look up to his inspired face 
and know that there is no tidings we can hear so good as 
"that we can be made righteous." At times in life we 
think little of our evil. We forget it, or we wilfully love it, 
or we choose to shut our eyes to it — but it is, after all, the 
weight of life. It is that which, when we are awake to 
realities, and at our best, every fibre of our nature desires to 
get quit of. It is the intolerable burden which in silent 
hours, in the reactions of illness and sorrow, even in the 
efforts we make towards love and goodness — lies like a 
stone on the fountains of being and action. If it were only 
gone, we think, there is nothing we might not become. 
Then it is that, with a rush of desire that bears away with 
it doubt, hardness of heart, the selfishness of years, even 
the vain scorn of the intellect — we turn, at the voice of 
Jesus, all penitence and faith and hope, to God our Father. 
" I hunger and thirst for righteousness," we cry — " make me 
pure of heart, redeem me from this curse, lift the burden off 
my heart, let all my powers loose for good, fill me with 
Thy goodness — so shall I no more be broken-hearted, and 
my lamed life leap like a hart, my dumb tongue speak, my 
captivity be loosed, and my dead self arise into eternal 
life." Yes, we are the poor, and this our Gospel; the 
good news, that Jesus, in face of all the limiting doctrines 
of theologians, of all the despairing philosophers who say 
that the crooked cannot be made straight — as if Love 
did not laugh at Law or rather was not the inner Law 
of all Law — preaches to us to-day. But what a conception 
it was ! How daring, how astonishing on the lips of an un- 
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known peasant ! With what a majesty he flew against that 
which seemed impossible ! No wonder he was on fire with 
joy and love and hope, when this idea in him was glowing 
like a sun ! 

Nor was another aspect of the thought absent, " Salvation 
from oppression." He preached deliverance to the captives, 
not only from sin within, but from the evil powers without 
He had realized the tyranny of the religious castes over the 
souls and minds of men, for often had he visited Jerusalem. 
There, the crimes of priestcraft and bigotry had touched him 
home. No words are more scatliing than those with which 
he afterwards denounced the whole tribe that crushed the 
reason and the affections of men with the forces of supersti- 
tion. 

He had seen also political oppression, an enslaved nation. 
You much mistake him if you think his heart did not beat 
with indignation. But he had his own work to do, and he 
contented himself with a religious revolution, sure that the 
principles he taught would soon do their work in other 
realms of human act. And this was the very thing which 
happened. Men could not afterwards help transferring 
resistance to priestly imperialism and hatred of its bondage 
to political imperialism, to every attempt to make the few 
free from all law and duty at the expense of the slavery of 
the many. The spirit of the religious became the spirit oi 
the political struggle. Jesus did not define this thought, 
but it filled him with fire as he spoke. " I am come to 
teach truths that will deliver the captives of earth and destroy 
all tyranny." It was as vast a thought as the first, and 
seemingly as impossible. But it is one of the marks of all 
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the thoughts of Jesus that they attempt that which seems 
impossible. Do you want a test whereby, among conflicting 
criticism, you may recognize a thought of Christ's. Lay it 
before a practical man of the world, lay it before a reasoning 
philosopher, and ask them what they think of it. If they 
say, " It is impracticable, it cannot be used," you may be 
nearly sure — other things being right, such as the purity and 
loveableness of the thought — that it does belong to Jesus, 
and that, if challenged on the subject he could have 
answered, "The things that are impossible with man are 
possible with God." It seemed perfectly possible to him 
that the race of man should be saved from sin within, and 
from evil force without. It was nothing to him that the 
world thought his idea absurd. The opinion of the world 
he did not value a straw ; nor is it ever — on these matters 
— worth even consideration. The things it calls impossible 
are done every day by Love. It was this that Jesus knew, 
and in that knowledge was his power. At the root of all 
his aims and work one infinite thing abode, whose power is 
eternal, omnipotent, always young, always creative. It was 
the Love of God, loving man. Having that foundation, he 
knew that all his aims were certain to be fulfilled, all his 
works secured in Law, all his ideals realized. With infinite 
certainty he saw the end of that which he had begun, and 
the words fell from his lips in absolute faith and glowing 
joy — " This day is the Scripture fulfilled in your ears." 

How was it all received? The high-wrought faith, the 
hope, the young excitement possessed with ideas as if with 
living beings — what impulse, what impression was made by 
them on those he had loved, and lived among ? It is full of 
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the sadness of humanity to know that all fell on the hearts of 
his mother and brethren like snowflakes on a river; nay- 
more, that they woke in the minds of the rest envy and scorn. 
" Physician, heal thyself," they cried — ** what, is Joseph's son 
better than we ? " And in his own home and among his 
own people, Jesus felt the first repulse, the first wave of that 
popular anger, which was afterwards to crucify him. His 
joy was dashed back upon itself, all his enthusiastic hop>e 
repelled. No sound of cheer, no voice of sympathy was 
raised in the assembly. The rose had opened expecting 
sunshine, but the sky was grey and cold, and the hail fell upon 
its leaves. When he returned to his home that evening 
there was no blame, but there was coldness. He was looked 
on as a vain enthusiast. His mother and his brethren loved 
him ; but, as we know from the after story, they thought 
him beside himself. No one saw into his heart, no one 
recognized him for what he was. He was as much alone as 
if he had been in the wilderness. There was no help then, 
no support to be gained from his owti folk ; nay, more, they 
would urge him to give up his work, to settle down into the 
village life, and leave this vanity which he thought duty. 
To the sensitive heart of Jesus, this rejection must have 
been almost worse than the lonely hours in the desert 
Again, then, at the very beginning, he had another battle 
to wage, another temptation to overcome. And when, 
as was his custom, he went up to the hill-top at night to 
be alone with God, and stood beneath the stars, and saw 
the silent country sleeping in the moonlight at his feet, 
was he for the moment tempted to give up his work ? It 
may have been so. There must have been a rush of 
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pain, a deep depression, bringing with it sad questioning, 
as he thought of the day that had begun so brightly. 
And the pain and the depression were a test, a kind of 
temptation. 

That pain soon yielded to the stem need of decision. 
As he went over what had happened, he knew that he must 
surrender home, set aside, not his love for his own people, 
but his life with them; lose the ancient household harmony, 
lay by the old associations, stand alone in behalf of his 
thought and duty against the pressure of his relations, and 
feel the severance which is so hard to bear, no matter how 
much passion of work lie on the other side. But there was 
no faltering, no lack of fortitude, no looking back. " Let 
the dead bury their dead," he would say to himself. " No 
man, putting his hand to the plough and looking back, is 
fit for the kingdom of God." And then, having decided, 
the angel ministration which came after the struggle in the 
wilderness, again descended on his heart. Those mighty 
hopes and dreams came rushing on him again with added 
glory — the high instincts of his ideas, the glorious light of 
his work, the union of it with God's will — and all the 
rapture of the morning filled once more the heart of Jesus 
as he knelt in prayer to his Father and dedicated himself 
afresh to his work. " I am not alone, the Father is with 
me," may well have been his saying now, as it was in a 
deeper and more solemn hour. With that thought, and 
with another, " I must work the works of Him that sent 
me, while it is day," he went away from Nazareth and re- 
turned to Galilee. We know with what ardour he resumed 
his labour. He gave himself no rest There were many 
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coming and going round him as he went from village to 
village and town to town, and there was no leisure even to 
eat But, even here, he was not left at peace from further 
pain. The events at Nazareth continued to bear their 
fruits. We have the close of the incident recorded, and we 
see into the thoughts of Jesus concerning the interference 
of his family with his work. We know it from his own lips. 
Hb mother and his brethren hearing what was doing, made 
a last effort to rescue him, as they thought, from his folly. 
They came down from the hills, and one day, as he was 
teaching in the midst of the crowd, they sent him a message, 
not being able to get at him for the press. " They desired 
to speak to him," they said, wishing him to return with 
them, for, as they whispered to the people, " he is beside 
himselt" But when the message came, Jesus, who understood 
why they had come, who had gone through the whole thing 
at Nazareth, and made up his mind, refused to go forth to 
them. He had chosen, and there was no need of more 
discussion. Once the matter was settled — he had in him 
that element of the true prophet — ^it did not occur to him 
to take it up again. He has been called rude for his 
reply, but it was stem not rude; and their desire to 
treat him like a madman did not call for special courtesy. 
He has been called ascetic for his reply, held up as 
one who threw away all earthly ties like the Indian 
prophet That is the opinion of those who have made 
^ theory, and fit the history into it The reply was 
-special, fitted to the circumstances. It did not dissolve 
family ties — it only dissolved them so far as they drew him 
away from his work. His after tenderness to his mother, 
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her friendship with John — if we may accept as a true 
tradition the story in the fourth Gospel — the fact that 
his brothers were afterwards some of his closest followers, 
prove that he and his family were not permanently 
divided. Nor did he ever dissolve the ties of earthly 
affection. On the contrary his personal affectiotis deepened 
as his human work in the world increased. There is 
not a vestige of that asceticism in Jesus. And while he, 
justly repelling their claim to prevent his work, turned from 
his home circle, he took the whole matter, in his way, into 
the universal and the spiritual. " Who are my mother and 
my brethren ? Whosoever will do the will of my Father, 
the same is my mother and sister and brother." It was the 
first declaration of the New Society, of the Church — in 
which all the relations of earth were represented and 
realized — of the new family ; of the idea which revolution- 
ized society, which made a home for the homeless and gave 
to those who had lost all and to those who wanted love — 
fathers, mothers, brothers and sisters in the Lord. And 
this is the meaning of the text — "There is no man that 
hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, 
or wife, or children, or lands, for my sake and the gospel's ; 
but he shall receive a hundred-fold now in this time, 
houses and sisters and mothers and children and lands — 
with persecutions — and in the world to come eternal life." 
This was more important than keeping intact the little 
household at Nazareth, and in the greatness of the thought 
Jesus had his consolation for the loss of the love and 
sympathy of home. And it is consolation enough, aye, 
more than consolation for that loss — for when, after divi- 
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sion from those we love for the sake of truth, the first 
waves of sorrow have passed by, they are followed by 
waves of joy — ^joy in the building of thought, joy in the 
ideas we love and for which we labour, joy in the mighty 
hopes for men which make us stronger men, and our 
work part of Divinity, part of Humanity. We gain a 
world if we lose Nazareth ; and he is but an encumbrance 
to the world who, when he has given up the past he loved, 
looks back or mourns too long or thinks himself a martjT 
because of his sorrow. If his work have not burning 
behind it ideas glorious enough to make him strong 
enough, not indeed to forget love, but not to mourn after 
its loss — why then he has not the true stuff of the prophet 
or indeed of a man in him. A great prophet must decide 
against all things for his work. That is the first thing; 
and it is absolutely right that he should cut loose from 
his anchorage in the harbour and sail on the ocean of 
Humanity. Home is not all — ^and Love does not perish^ 
but expand with its surrender, if our heart be first, and net 
our vanity. 

There is another Father, another Mother, other relatives 
and another Home. There is God, and there is Humanity. 
That was the thought of Jesus, and well for us that he 
possessed it. Well for us that he acted on it, for out of 
it grew the Christian Church. This then is this episode — 
Excitement, Failure, Fortitude, Surrender of all for truth. 
Victory. 



XXIII. 

[April 26, 1885.] 
THE TREASURE AND THE PEARL, 

** Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto treasure hid in a field ; 
the which when a man hath found, he hideth, and for joy thereof goeth 
and selleth all that he hath, and buyeth that field. 

•* Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a merchant man, seeking 
goodly pearls : 

" Who, when he had found one pearl of great price, went and sold 
all that he had and bought it." — Matthew xiii. 44-46. 

We have already traced the results which followed the 
return of Jesus to Nazareth, and his sermon in the syna- 
gogue. He was severed — forced rather to sever himself — 
from his own people and his father's house. They wished 
to detach him from his work, for they said, " He is beside 
himself; " and the answer of Jesus was, " My mother and 
my brethren are those who do the will of my Father in 
heaven." There is another home, another father and 
mother, other relations than those of earth. All that opposes, 
or is not in harmony with the kingdom of God, my true Father, 
must be laid aside. I described the episode in which Jesus 
realized this stem demand ; the silent abandonment of 
home for a home in the heart of Humanity. ** My home is 
here," he said, " in my work, and among those who do my 
Father's will." So the last thread which tied him to that 
early life we have been following so long was cut away with 
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a stem hand, and Jesus was isolated with the labour of his 
life. He had found the treasure and the goodly pearl, and 
he sacrificed everything for them. The parables then I have 
read to you concentrate into a few words the position of 
Jesus at this time. They were spoken out of his own 
experience. But they are spoken for us to-day, they are 
spoken to the core of human life ; and though they are a 
hard saying, and we are set against them by almost every- 
thing in our own will, we shall have to realize their meaning 
at last, and give up all, sell all that we have, and buy the 
one thing needful. It is well to know that truth, even if 
we do not choose to perform it yet. 

There are but few, like Jesus, who have given themselves 
to love and have chosen righteousness from the beginning, 
determined that the will of God shall be their will; who year 
by year have, therefore, developed towards the complete 
sacrifice of all that stands in their way when the time 
comes, and God says, " Go forth and do my will." These 
are then ready for the outpath, and set sail with joy. Most 
of us, on the contrary, are beaten out of our own will with 
severe strokes, and when we begin duty with a heart set free 
from the past, begin it with sadness. There: has been so 
much tribulation before our will is changed, that we are like 
lame men starting for a long walk — and this is one of the great 
pities of life. But the blows are needful, even though we 
are angry to confess it. There is nothing else which will 
conquer the steady determination most of us have to get, 
and keep, our own way ; and if we had not been smitten 
sorely we should have been much worse than we are. I 
am not speaking now of those who suffer for others, who 
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are beaten by the wrong of others. They have their own 
consolation. No, I think now of those who eat the fruits of 
their own devices. These have no right to complain of the 
strokes they have received, nor is there any use in their 
complaint. They ought to know the meaning of them, and 
learn their lesson. They must learn it and change their 
lives, and the sooner the better, not only for themselves, 
but much more for others whom they have made to suffer 
so much. For no one can say to himself, " I will have my 
own way," without infallibly scattering pain, as a sower 
scatters com, in the hearts of others. That is the worst of 
it ; but we do not much care for that result as long as we 
want to get our own desire. What we do care for is the 
trouble and pain which at last we suffer from, and that is 
inevitable, though at the beginning we imagine we can 
escape it. It is impossible to escape it. As long as we 
seek our own pleasure first, or our own gain, or mastery 
over others in any way but the way of love, so long we are 
sure to meet that which the Scriptures call the wrath of God, 
that is, the steady law which allots trouble or hardness of 
heart to selfishness. We meet God, who is perfect Love, 
with our own self love, and the meeting is inevitable pain. 
And whether we choose to believe in God or not, it is just 
the same. At least there is Law in the Universe ; and 
unless all experience lie, this is true, that you must not live 
to yourself alone, and that if you do you will suffer for it. 
It is like living against a Law of Nature to live only to do 
your own will 

The time comes when, in spite of our opposition, we are 
convinced of this truth. At last we realize the law and all 
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its rigid force 1 Once for all, we know we cannot get out of 
it, and that we must give up our own will. But we do not 
take it patiently. There is nothing but anger in our hearts, 
and even though we are certain that our hand will be 
forced, we try, by many self-deceiving ways, to avoid or 
soften the decision. We give up what we least care for, or 
we set on foot efforts after right-doing which we like, and 
which will not interfere with our main desire to keep our 
own way. And for these we expect to be rewarded with 
peace within. But there is no peace, and instead of our 
trouble being less, it is more. " God is not mocked," and 
He neither becomes softer to us, because we are angry, or 
because we are better minded here or there. The strokes 
that fall on us are thicker and heavier, the pain within worse 
and worse. Day by day^ we are driven more and more into 
a corner. " One thing only," we hear reiterated, " ont 
thing only is needful, imperative ; you must give up doing 
your own will, and do mine ; live from the root of your Kfe 
for righteousness and love alone, in order to [that is the 
motive] make others happier, and let your own happiness, or 
what you called your happiness, go to the winds." 

It is a desperate business — ^a battle in which there is no 
respite from warfare. We know what is coming, know we 
must surrender. But we cling to the pleasant fields and 
fight out, against God, every inch of the way. We know the 
law, but we half come to think that it is due to ourselves to 
resist as long as we can. We know the right, but we often 
persuade ourselves that we ought to be faithful to the 
wrong, for it has been so long our companion. And then 
our own will and the getting of it is so strong a habit, that 
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when we are called on to abandon it, it is like tearing out 

our very soul to obey. At last, a very tempest falls upon 

us, beats us down, all but slays us, and, when it has passed 

away, there is nothing left alive in us but the desire for 

right, and the hope of being able to love others a little. 

Then dimly, with worn eyes and trembling limbs, we begin 

to seek the will of God and the good of others, and not our 

own, hoping for no happiness, not even for peace; but 

longiijg only to live outside of ourselves. " Only let me 

find the kingdom of God," we say in our heart, " and I do 

not care what becomes of my life, of all the life I once 

thought perfect My own pleasure, my own gain, my fame, 

my mastery over others, my passion for being loved, my 

desire to win, my rapture of sense, my will to overcome — I 

send all, like broken toys, down the stream. I cannot say 

as yet — My meat and drink is to do my Father's will, to 

finish His work — but that is what I now desire, and if the 

Cross come, welcome to the Cross. Death for true life is 

better than the life I have lived so long." 

At last, at last, we reach the point where Jesus meets us, 
and we are ready to listen to him. But what a pity the 
way has been so long, what a pity we did not begin as he 
began, find the truth when we were young, and pass into 
work with him, knowing that all things must be surrendered 
for the kingdom. Yet in that mournful retrospect is no 
salvation. To look backwards is to be turned into a 
pillar of salt, into abiding and fi-ozen bitterness. Our 
business is to set forward and seek the kingdom, and 
when we find it, to sell all we have for its possession. 
And here we meet the parables in which Christ enshrined 
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this thought. They speak of two types of men, of two ways 
of finding the kingdom. The first is of a man who digging 
in another's field finds a great treasure, hidden long ago. 
And, greatly rejoiced, he covered it up, and went to the 
owner of the field and asked the price thereof, and hearing 
it, went and sold all that he had, all that he loved, all that he 
had lived for up to that moment, and bought the field and 
disinterred the treasure. What sacrifice was too great ? 
Was there anything else in life worth thinking of, pro- 
vided he could secure this thing ? This is the one point 
of the parable — the eagerness, the passion to sacrifice all 
things, without reserve, for the treasure ; and the treasure 
means the kingdom of God — the new life of righteousness 
and love. 

And that is the way many a man finds the kingdom, even 
a man — to keep close to the special type I have been 
sketching — ^who has lived for his own will, and has been 
driven out of it almost by force. He finds the true way of 
life, as it were, by chance. He is going on his path, after he 
has ceased to live for himself, without much hope or much 
energy, digging in the field of the world, labouring a little 
for others, but finding it task-work. The only result of his 
long battle is that he no longer seeks to do his own will ; but 
he is without any joy in his work. Suddenly, he knows not 
how, like one who passes out of the shadow of a mountain, 
his path is all bright with sunshine, and looking up, he sees 
the truth clear in the sky. It is, as it were, a chance ! A 
word from a friend's lips, the tale of some noble life, a book 
he casually reads, a holiday time, a new friendship, a call 
made on him to help, a sudden claim for love, touches the 
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rock within. It opens, and the fountain of a new life issues 
forth. All his soul is changed. He sees the treasure of 
truth, the perfect way of living, the ideas which ennoble 
being, the passions which glow but do not consume. God 
and His righteousness, Jesus and his love, these are clear, 
and everything else seems dust and ashes in comparison. 
In a moment that which was hard becomes easy. The 
eagerness to have, and be, this new and beautiful life 
possesses him. He sells all he has once loved and 
worshipped, down to the last prejudice of heart and 
intellect ; if he may only win this better land. And, having 
won it, he loses self. His will is the will of God ; there is 
nothing, in the whole world, of value to him but righteous- 
ness and truth and the doing of them. His way is the 
rejoicing way of love. There is nothing in life he cares for 
but to give and bless, to be gentle and tender and kind ; to 
heal the sick and bind up the broken hearted, and deliver 
the captives and tell good tidings to the unhappy ; to be 
among men what Jesus was in Palestine. That is the way 
he wishes now to get, a very different matter than that 
which was of old his pitiless desire. 

Such men are fortunate. They drop, as it were, into the 
kingdom of God. But there are many such ; it is some- 
thing happy in their character, or some good they have 
retained, through all their selfish life, which enables them 
to win, in this fashion, the treasure of true life. 

The other type that Jesus draws is not so happy, but 
perhaps more noble. It is of a merchant, who goes through 
the world — ^you meet this kind of travelling jewel merchant 
again and again in every collection of Oriental tales— seeking 
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goodly pearls. He finds many rich gems and noble things, 
but there is none among them all beyond the common, none 
which awakens in him the inconceivable desire. But at 
last he finds one so great and pure and beautiful that he is 
ravished out of himself. What is the price ? Why, it can 
only be his if everything he has is sold 1 But he does not 
give the sacrifice a thought Everything he has is sold, and 
the precious pearl is won. 

It is the picture of a man, who, having learnt the lesson 
I dwelt on at the beginning, in one way or another, goes 
forth to find the noble life, always seeking the true ground 
for it, the ideas and the motives which will inspire and 
animate it with passionate forgetfulness of all things else, fill 
it with joy, and enable him to kindle others with it 

And, like the traveller, he wanders on year by year, seek- 
ing this great jewel. And he finds in this philosophy, or 
this idea, in this denial, or this assertion, in this phase of 
religious or iireligious thought, in this pursuit of knowledge, 
or that philanthropy, in this effort for mankind, or that 
quiet life at home, enough of good and true things to get 
him on, to enable him to go on living with an aim, with 
usefulness. But he knows he has not found the secret 
loveliness, as yet, of life. He knows duty, but not love. 
He is steady, but he is not impassioned. He admires and 
reverences, but he does not love. The flame within him 
does not die, but it does not blaze and glow. He is alive, 
but he does not enjoy his life. He has given up himself, 
but it is not done with delight He looks forward, but it is 
with little, mostly with no, pleasure. He has not reached 
self-forgetfulness, and without that there is no absolute life. 
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And the passing joy he has gained, year by year, in find- 
ing one new motive, one new idea after another, dies after a 
little time for each, until they all lie in the jewel-box of his 
heart. Not useless, no ; for each has had its excellence, 
though each has failed to satisfy him. At last, and led 
thereto, perhaps, by all the seeking, and by all the failures, 
he finds the very truth itself, the real kingdom of God, 
that which Jesus possessed and gave. And this has, what 
all the rest had not, the impassionating quality. In a 
moment everything is sold in order to possess it. All 
the ideas, religious philosophies, methods of philanthropy, 
he has bought of old, are given up with eagerness, with- 
out a thought. The soul makes itself naked in order to 
receive its new guest, and if a single movement of regret 
is felt for the loss of so much, there is also a dim feeling, 
which passes into certainty afterwards, that in winning the 
best and highest, nothing of what is noble in the past is 
really lost. All is contained in the pearl of great price. 

Yes, " when once a man has seen the surpassing glory of 
that kingdom he is ready, with passion, to sacrifice every- 
thing, without another thought, if he may but enter in." 
The past dies in the birth of a new future — his whole soul 
looks forward eagerly, and never backward. God is with 
him, and eternity. 

This is the thought of Jesus, this the life he led, this the 
new life he offers to us, worn and weary as we are. We 
are half dead with all we have gone through, helpless, 
sorrowful and despairing because of the stem and bitter 
blows by which we have been beaten out of doing our 
own will and taking our own way ! Where can we find 

S 2 
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new life? Why here, in the new and passionate love 
which brings with it self-forgetfulness ; here, in the ecstasy 
with which we realize and grasp the truth of life, the truth 
by which all life becomes just and fair; here, in the joy 
with which we give up all ; in the absence of all thought, 
all prudence, all consideration of the past ; in that forget- 
fulness of past sin, suffering, and struggle which comes with 
the new love, and fills the soul as the spirit of the spring 
fills the woodland. Life has these resurrections, the soul 
is capable of them. Sacrifice of all produces a new birth, 
when our own will is flung away with gladness, and we 
are in the will of God. The life of life is won. The 
treasure is found that moth and rust corrupt not. The 
pearl is won. 
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